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Reliable Commercial Text-Books 


The Witiiams & Rocers Commerctat Pusiications are used 
more widely than all others of their kind combined. This phenom- 
enal success is due to the fact that they are especially adapted to 
practical and satisfactory work in Commercial Schools and the 
Commercial Departments of Secondary Schools. Among the most 
recent publications in the series are : 











Modern Illustrative Bookkeeping 


It gives careful instruction in the elements of 
bookkeeping ; thorough drill in making records in 
books of original entry ; easy and progressive in- 
structions for posting original records; test ledgers 
to give students additional drill in closing ledger 
accounts ; reproduced pen-written incoming vouch- 


ers and individual price lists. 


Gano's Commercial Law 


This volume provides a course in elementary 
commercial law, a knowledge of which cannot fail 
to be of great benefit to every business man. It pre- 
sents only the most useful and valuable fundamental 
principles, and is so arranged that it is entirely in 
accord with the most approved methods of teaching 
this subject. 





Moore's New Commercial Arithmetic 


In the preparation of this book, 1 
been consulted 


Jusiness men have 
freely. Its distinctive individuality 
is due to the manner in which the topics are treated 
and to the practical character 
the problems. All 


and great variety of 


complicated and obsolete 


snbjects and all puzzles have been studiously 


avoided. 





Modern Business Penmanship 


Contains a thorough, 


practical, and well-graded 


course in business writing, the work of an expert 


penman. The course consists of 75 full-page photo- 


engraved plates, each containing a series of exer- 


cises with complete instructions. The style of 


writing is based on natural slant, plain, unshaded 


letters. 








We issue circulars which not only tell fully what these books are, 
but also show how they are regarded by competent authorities. 
These circulars will be sent to any address on request. * * #% 








AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Commercial Publications Department 


NEW YORK 


CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


THE PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN, 


The first political party to present a 
presidential ticket this year is the 


Populist or People’s party. Its con- 
vention was held at St. Louis, and it 
nominated for President ‘Thomas EB. 
Watson of Georgia, and for  vice- 
President Samuel Williams of Indi- 
ana. The proceedings were enlivened 
by a bolt of the Nebraska delegation, 
which insisted on the nomination of 
Mr. Bryan. On the Deiocratic side 
there are as yet no signs of the de- 
velopment of a movement strong 
enough to prevent the nomination of 
Mr. Bryan. As to the Republicans, 
Governor Hughes has not manifested 
any inclination to do anything to pro- 
mote his own fortunes, unless a reso- 
lute and courageous performance of 
his duties as governor of New York is 


to be reckoned in that category. 
There are wide variations in the 
tables of Taft and anti-Taft dele- 


gates thus far chosen, and in the esti- 
mates of those yet to be chosen, but 
there is no sign yet of any concentra- 
tion of forces sufficient to prevent the 
nomination of the secretary of war. 


FISHERMEN’S RIGHTS. 
The old question of fishermen’s 


rights off the shores of Newfoundland 
has been raised again by the action of 


the government in arresting and 
fining several Yankee fishermen 
for trawl fishing within the three- 


mile limit. It had been generally sup- 
posed that all such questions would 
be held in abeyance under the modus 
vivendi until a final decision could be 
secured of all the questions at issue 
through the action of the Hague tri- 


bunal. But’ the Newfoundland gov- 
ernment is inclined to hold its own 


laws superior to any general treaty 
arrangements, and will enforce them 
accordingly unless it is ealled sharply 
to account by the imperial govern- 
ment. Unless its policy is soon modi- 
fied American fishermen will fare 
Hardly this season. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


With only a single dissenting vote, 
which was cast by Mr. Littlefield of 
Maine, the House of Representatives 
passed an employers’ liability bill, 
which is intended to cure the defects 
in the previous law which was de- 
elared unconstttutional by the United 
States supreme court. The bill ap- 
plies to all common carriers engaged 
in interstate traffic. It abolishes the 
law of liability which bars a recovery 
for the death or injury of any em- 
ployee occasioned by the neglect of a 
fellow-servant, and it permits the re- 
covery of damages, though on a di- 
minished scale, even when the injury 
is sustained through the employee’s 
own negligence. A bill of similar in- 
tent but somewhat less sweeping jin 
its provisions had been reported by 
the Senate committee before the 
House voted, but the Senste accepted 
the House bill and passed it without a 
division. 


A CHANGE OF PREMIERS. 


British politics have been thrown 
into temporary confusion by the en- 
forced resignation of the premier, Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman, owing 
to continued ill health. ‘The resigna- 
tion was expected, but being pre 
sented at a time when the king was 
absent from England it created an 
anomalous situation. It has been for 
some months apparent that Sir Henry 
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could not retain office. Mr. Asquith, 
the chancellor of the exchequer, is his 
logical successor. The Liberal party 
is in a parlous state, what with dirt- 
ferences over education, home rule, 
licensing, labor questions, the func- 
tions of the house of lords and other 
pressing questions. No one will envy 
Mr. Asquith his task; and the latest 
by-election in a London district indi- 
cates that popular feeling is running 
strongly against the government. As 
for the retiring premier, his seventy- 
two years of life and his forty years’ 
membership in the house of commons 
give him a clear title to rest. 


THE KAISER AS A_ LETTER- 
WRITER. 

A journal at Munich took advan- 
tage of the license pertaining to the 
first day of April to print what pur- 
ported to be the text of the letters ex- 
changed between the Kaiser and Lord 
Tweedmouth, and did it so cleverly 
that the letters were quite generally 
accepted as genuine and commented 
on accordingly. It is to be observed, 
by the way, that Lord Iweedmouth 
is one of the members of the British 
ministry who is slated for retirement 
at the approaching reconstruction of 
the government. While the English 
journals and reviews are not yet 
through discussing the Tweedmouth 
incident, leading German papers are 
speaking of the Kaiser’s part in the 
Hill incident with a plainness which 
might once have sent the responsible 
editors to jail for lese majeste. But 
the Kaiser has learned some things, 
and one of them is that it is unwise 
to curb too sharply the liberties of the 
press. It may be hoped, also, that he 
has learned the wisdom of being less 
impulsive in his letter-writing. 

A NEW CARNEGIE GIFT. 

When Andrew Carnegie, three 
years ago, established the Carnegie 
Foundation to provide for the pen- 
sioning’ of teachers and professors in 
colleges and universities, state univer- 
sities were expressly excluded from 
the scope of the fund, om the ground 
that they could be best taken care of 
by action of the several states. Asa 
matter of fact, however, they are not 
taken care of in the matter of pen- 
sions; anc now, in response to repre- 
sentations which have been made to 
him in their behalf, Mr. Carnegie has 
added $5,000,000 to his previous gift 
of $10,000,000 in order that the facu!- 
ties of state universities may be in- 
cluded in the benefits of the fund. 
About forty universities are affected 
by this action. 

THE BRLECTIONS IN PORTUGAL. 

The long-anticipated elections fora 
new chamber of deputies have taken 
place in Portugal, with the antici- 
pated result that the two monarchical 
parties which have so long divided 
the offices and the spoils are’ trium- 
phant. There were only trifling dis- 
orders while the balloting was in proz- 
ress, but on the night after, mobs of 
rioters gathered in Lisbon to an ex- 
tent which pointed clearly to con- 
certed action, and made such vigorous 
resistance to the police and soldiers 
called out to disperse them that the 
troops fired upon them at close quar- 
ters and killed and wounded a num- 


ber of them. The disturbances were 


renewed a day or two later. 
WHO OWNS MANCHURIA? 


Russia and Japan are 
an inclination to divide Manchuria 
between them, very much as Russia 


political control 
happens that the sovereignty of China 
over Manchuria 


manifesting 
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and Great Britain lately divided the 
of Persia. But it 


was distinctly af- 
firmed in the treaty of Vortsmouth, 
and nothing contained in any subse- 
quent secret arrangement between 
the signatories of that instrument can 


invalidate the pledges which were 
then given to all the world. Lately 


Russia has been establishing munici- 
pal administrations in northern Man- 
churia, and Japan has been making 
exclusive railway and postal arrange- 
ments in southern Manchuria. The 
flat refusal of the American consul at 
Harbin, under instructions front 
Washington, to recognize the Russian 
administration att that important 
trade centre, has brought the matter 
to a head, and it is probable that Rus- 
sia first, and then Japan, will modify 
their pretensions. 


Aap. 
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National Education Associaticn. 


Two hundred of Cleveland’s repre- 
sentative citizens have been energeti- 
cally at work since the first of the 
year preparing for the convention of 
the National Education Association to 
be held from June 29 to July 3. 
Cleveland anticipates an attendance 
at this convention of 50,000 people. 





Accessibility, beauty, and climate 
combine to make Cleveland one of 
the leading convention cities of the 


country, especially at the time of year 
chosen for the convention, when its 
advantages of position on the lake 
shore, its unrivalled parks and broad 
and shaded thoroughfares are espe- 
cially appreciated. 

Ample accommodations will be pro- 
vided for the immense throng of the 
nation’s educators. The guests will 
be housed in the numerous hotels and 
apartment houses and in thousands 
of private homes. 

The meetings will be held in spa- 
cious auditoriums, halls, and 
churches, available for convention 
purposes and conveniently located. 

For information relating to the ar- 
rangements for the coming conven- 
tion, inquiries should be addressed to 
William G. Rose, executive secretary, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

When Cleveland entertained the 
National Education Association con- 
vention thirty-eight years ago, it was 
a little city of 92,000 inhabitants and 
the association membership was but 
170. 

This year, when Cleveland is once 
more to be the host of the National 
Education Association, from June 29 


to July 3, the largest and most im- 
portant educational organization of 
its kind in the world will be wel- 
comed by a city of 525,000 people. 
Many interesting side trips to 


points outside of Cleveland are being 
arranged for the week following the 
National Education Association con- 
vention, June 29-July 3, by the steam- 
ship and railroad companies. 

These trips include points up and 
down the Great Lakes, to Put-in-Bay 
Islands, Toledo, Detroit, St. Clair 
Flats, Mackinac, the “Soo,” Niagara 
Falls, Toronto, and Chautauqua lake. 
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CANINE EXERCISE. 
“Justin,” said Mrs. Wyss. 
“Yes,” replied Mr. Wyss. 
“Will you speak a kind word 

Fido and make him wag his tail? 
hasn’t had one bit of exercise 
day.”-—March Lippincott’s. 
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Eric Pape School of Art || The a 
TENTH SEASON Necessity of Attending 


October 1, 1907, to June 1, 1908 


Head Instructor and Director - ERIC PAPE Sammer School——~? 


Painter and Illustrator 


Full courses in DRAWING, PAINT- 
ING in OIL and WATER-COLOR, 
COMPOSITION, ILLUSTRA- 
TION and DECORATIVE 
DESIGN 





























TO SUPERINTENDENTS 
PRINCIPALS 


and 


DIRECTORS of SCHOOLS 


Do your special teachers attend summer school ? 


Do you urge them to do so and assist them in se- 
lecting A SUITABLE SUMMER SCHOOL? 


A well written article treating on this subject 
appeared in the January, ’08, ‘‘Chronicle.’’ 


A request will bring it. 


THOMAS NORMAL 
TRAINING SCHOOL 


DETROIT,.’. MICHIGAN 


No Examinations for Admission 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Morning, Afternoon and Evening Classes. 
Scholarships and Medals. 
Scholarships and Medals. | 
Illustrated catalogue free on application. | 





Address the secretary. 


Cor. Mass, Ave. & Boylston St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 





SUMMER SESSION BEGINS JULY Ist, 1908 
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When you see.... 


Siem) “ESTERBROOK” <a 


On a pen you know it is all that is necessary to say about it. As we make over one hundred and fifty styles, we are cer- 
tain to suit all the different tastes and requirements of writers for school, correspondence and business purposes. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO.: Works | CAMDEN, N.J. 


BOYVILLE. By JOHN E. GUNCKEL 


A history of 15 years’ work among newsboys by a man who understands boys and now has 5,000 enrolled in his 
association. The book itself is a succession of thrilling experiences which have led to the present achievement. 


CLOTH. PRICE 75 CENTS 
TOLEDO NEWSBOYS' ASSOCIATION, - = TOLEDO, OHIO 
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BEGIN EARLY IN LIFE 


to ask for Dixon’s American Graphite Pencils, 
and the habit will cling to you. | 

There are schools that have used them for thirty years in 
spite of strong competition, and these schools stand at the head 
of their profession. Won’t you follow their example? The use 
of the Dixon Pencils may lead to a higher degree of scholar- 
ship in the schools under your charge. 

On receipt of 16 cents in stamps, abundant samples will be 
sent to any who are interested in the use of good materials. 

















| | Tome Dixon Crucible Company ...... Jersey City, N. J. 
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Some -Unrivaled: Text-Books 





Frye’s Geographies 
First Steps in 
Geography 


The two books form an unequaled two-book series 
perfectly adapted to every requirement of geography 
teaching. The characteristics which stamp them as 
unquestionably superior to all other school geogra- 
phies now published are: (1) The close interweav- 
ing of simple physical geography with the political, 
giving reasons for the growth of cities, states and 
countries. (2) The stress laid on commerce and the 
clearness with which the author traces the relations 
between producing and consuming regions. (3) 
The adequate illustrations by wood engravings and 
colored maps. 


The Jones Readers 


THE FIVE BOOK SERIES THE EIGHT BOOK SERIES 


The Jones Readers are superior because of the 
wide experience and authoritative rank of the author. 
(1) They hold the pupil's interest. (2) Their unob- 
trusive ethical teaching. (3) Their careful grading 
and their explanatory and biographical notes. (4) 
Their unexcelled illustrations, most of which are 
engraved on wood by leading artists. 


Grammar School 
Geography 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers 
29 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


























NEW MACMILLAN BOOKS 


EDUCATIONAL WOODWORKING FOR SCHOOL AND 
HOME. 





By JosEPH C, PARK, State Normal and Training School, Os- 
wego, New York, 12moe. Cloth. xiii+310 pages. $1.00 net. 


SCHOOL REPORTS AND SCHOOL EFFICIENCY. 


By N.M. ALLEN, Secretary of the Commission on Physical 
Welfare of School Children, and Davin 8, SNEDDEN, Assist- 
ant Secretary. 8vo. Cloth. xi+183 pages. $1.50 net. 


THE KINDERGARTEN IN AMERICAN EDUCATION. 


By Nina C. VANDEWALKER, Director of Kindergarten 
Department, Milwaukee State Normal School. 12mo. Cloth. 
xili+ 274 pages. $1.25 net. 


THE MANAGEMENT OF A CITY SCHOOL. 


By ARTHUR C. PERRY, JR., Principal of Public School No. 
Sree New York. 12mo. Cloth. viii+350 pages. 
$1.25 net. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY AND PEDAGOGY OF READING. 


By EpMvUnD BURKE Huey, Professor of Psychology and 
Education in the Western University of Pennsylvania. 
12mo. Cloth. xvi-+469 pages. $1.40 net. 


GRAPHIC ALGEBRA. 


BY ARTHUR SCHULTZE, Assistant Professor of Mathematics, 
New York University, Head of the Mathematical Depart- 
ment, High School of Commerce, New York City. 12mo. 
Cloth. viii+93 pages. 80 cents net. 


NATURE STUDY MADE EASY. 


By Epwarp B. SHALLOW, Associate Superintendent of 
Schools, New York City, and WInlL FRED T. CULLEN, Princi- 
pal Public School No. 56, Brooklyn, New York. 12mo. Cloth. 
vii+ 136 pages. 40 cents net. 


BEGINNERS’ NUMBER PRIMER, ONE TO TWENTY. 


12mo. Cloth. Illustrated. ix +78 pages. 20 cents net. 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
Boston 64-66 Fifth Ave., New York Atlanta 


Chicago San Francisco 











2,000 DRILL SENTENCES 


GRAMMATICAL ANALYSIS 
BY JAMES F. WILLIS 


A valuable collection of sentences for analysis and the 


illustration of grammatical principles. 


PAPER, PRICE, 25 CENTS 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


29-A BEACON ST. - BOSTON 











GREEK MYTHS AND 
THEIR ARI 


Just Published 





The Greek Myths as an inspiration in Art and Lit- 
erature, including the biographies of the Artists 
whose famous paintings and sculptures are illus- 
trated and interpreted. A delightful 


SUPPLEMENTARY READER 


155 pages, artistically bound. 24 full-page illustra- 
tions. Size 51-2 x8. 
Per Copy, Postpaid, $0.60 





The Prang Educational Company 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 











RULES OF PUBLICATION. 


Date af expiration.—The date on the label of your paper indicates the time 
when your subscription expires. 

Discontinuances.— Subscriptions are not discontinued at their expiration. 
Any subscriber wishing to stop his paper must notify the Publishers, otherwise 
he 1s responsible for payment as long as the paper is sent. Donot depend upon 
your Postmaster or any one else to order the paper stopped for you. 

Change of A ddress.— Subscribers must notify us of any change in their 
address, giving both the former and present address, otherwise they are respon- 
sible for the paper if sent to a former address, until ordered stopped, or address 
changed. 

How to Remit.—To secure safety, it is important that remittances should 
be made by checks, drafts, post-office orders, express money orders, or regis- 
tered letters, made payable to the Publishers. 

Receifts.— Remittances are acknowledged by change of date following the 
subscriber’s name on the paper. Should such a change fail to appear on the 
label of the second issue after the date of remittance, subscribers should notify 
us at once. 

Missing numbers.— Should a number of the JournaAc fail to reach a sub- 
scriber, he will confer a favor upon the Publishers by notifying us of the fact, 
upon receipt of which notice the missing number will be sent. 
full year’s subscription. 

All letters pertaining to the Editorial department and all communica- 
tions for the pages of the Journat should be addressed to A. E. WinsurP, 
Editor. All letters pertaining to the business management of the JouRNAL 
should be addressed to the Publishers. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
Publication Office: 29-A BEACON STREET, 
BOSTON, 


We guarantee a 


CLUB RATES, 
In clubs of three or more, ‘ $2.00 a year 
_,, 


One renewal and one new subscription, . j } $ 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, $5.50 " 


Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or more is 
formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), 


$1.00 a year 
Both papers to one address, “ 


$3.00 
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THORNDIKE’S ELIMINATION BY GRADES. 


[ Editorial.] 


A GREAT NEED. 


American public schools have been scandalously 
misrepresented, at home and abroad, by educators, 
editors, preachers, and lecturers, because no one 
has attempted any statistical statements that have 
not been more or less farcical, foolish, and false. 

In educational conventions leaders among edu- 
cators, in religious gatherings, local and national, 
in editorial columns, lay and professional, state- 
ments are continually made that have not so much 
as a shadow of foundation in fact. The schools, 
the teachers, the nation need a study of the facts 
which shall at least have a trace of truth in the con- 
clusions presented. It is pitiable that no such study 
has ever been made. 

A NOTEWORTHY OPPORTUNITY: 

When United States Commissioner Elmer Ells- 
worth Brown found himself in command of the 
means to employ the services of a man like Dr. 
Edward L. Thorndike of Teachers’ College, New 
York, to study “Elimination by Grades,” with the 
privilege of publishing and,widely circulating it, 
he had such an opportunity as has rarely come to 
any educational leader. There was the need, there 
was a scholarly student, there were the funds. Not 
to have such an opportunity improved is most un- 
fortunate. 

WEALTH OF MATERIAL. 


The result of the study does present a wealth of 
material that is invaluable. Nowhere else is avail- 
able such an abundance of figures, at once official 
and up-to-date. The giving of such material to 
students and to the public generaliy at this time is 
well worth all the cost of the pamphlet of seventy- 
five pages. For this, much credit and praise are 
due Commissioner Brown and Dr. Thorndike. In- 
deed, too much commendation cannot be given for 
this wealth of material. 


SAW HIS DANGER. 


Our first comments upon a casual glance at 
“Elimination by Grades” were full of praise to Dr. 
Thorndike and Commissioner Brown. 

Dr. Thorndike approached his study with such 
caution that he disarmed all fear that he might go 
wrong in detail. Here is a paragraph which ap- 
peared to demonstrate his appreciation of the prob- 
lem with which he had to deal:— 

“Such facts are instructive, provided one uses 
them with full cognizance of their meaning and 
likelihood of error. Otherwise they may be seri- 


ously misleading. For example, the registration 


for grades five to eight in Springfield for 1903 was 
as follows :— 


Grade 6. ..csisswe. po hOFS-)), Grade .7ci vx ewsne cee te 
APOIO Wks cuss dx 8 Pick et. | Oe ER 


“This does not mean that of 1,072. pupils in the 
fifth grade 633 will remain on till the eighth; for 
it to mean that, there must be a stationary school 
population. The eighth grade in 1903 should be 
compared not with the lower grades of 1903, but 
with the fifth grade of 1900, the sixth grade 
of 1901, and the seventh grade of 1902. Doing 
this, we get (instead of 1,072, 986, 799, and 633) 
904, 892, 768, and 633. 

“But these figures, though far nearer the truth, 
are by no means necessarily a true measure of the 
retention of the fifth grade pupils of 1900; for 
some of these 904 pupils of 1900 undoubtedly were 
held back two years in some grade and yet are 
staying on in school, and will be in the eighth 
grade, but in 1904, conversely with some promoted 
rapidly. Also, some may have stayed out of schodl 
for a year or more and then re-entered. Also, if 
1,000 families, each with a child of about thirteen, 
moved to Springfield in 1902, the €33 of the 1903 
eighth grade would not represent those remain- 
ing from the 904.of the 1900 fifth grade; in fact, 
conceivably, not one of them might be left in 
school, the 633 being entirely composed of the 
children of these new families.” 

Here at last, we thought, appeared to be a man 
who would not draw hasty conclusions, who would 
not alarmingly mislead his readers. Here is the 
editorial paragraph written after reading the above 
paragraph :— 

“This is the most delightful paragraph I have 
ever seen from the pen of an educational statisti- 
cian. For just such an appreciation of the educa- 
tional situation has the Journal of Education been 
pleading earnestly, and a study by such a scholar 
is most gratifying.” 

But, alas, when we studied the fulfillment of the 
promise and sought the realization of the expecta- 
tion, it was like a plunge into a sea of ice water. 

WITHOUT PRBJUDICE. 

It need scarcely be said that the criticism of 
“Elimination by Grades” is not prompted by preju- 
dice but from the sternest demands of duty. The 
Journal of Education enjoys commendation, be- 
lieves in such an attitude toward all workers in the 
great cause. 

Errors are pardonable, and are to be overlooked. 
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No student is exempt from lapses in figures, in 
English, in casual misinterpretation. No one is 
more lenient in such cases than thé editor of the 
Journal of Education. 

Only a few days ago a normal school principal, 
who had visited several public institutions of learn- 
ing, wrote: “How you, who know the schools of the 
states and provinces better than anyone else, can 
be optimistic is more than I can understand.” 
With the erring, the ignorant, and the blundering 
I have abundant patience, but the case, here, is en- 
tirely different. It is not only a grief to criticise 
in a case like this, but it will place us in an uncom- 
fortable position, personally, for many months. 


THE BLUNDER INEXCUSABLE. 


Here is an official document to be quoted by 
every educational student of Europe, by "every 
critic of the public schools in every city in the 
country. It is to be the authoritative statement of 
the United States regarding the public schools, 
which are her pride. To this editors and educa- 
tors, preachers and lecturers, legislators and poli- 
ticians will go, and say: “Here are the facts!” 

To make sure that no one could say that it was 
merely a clerical compilation an expert was em- 
ployed, a man of highest repute for scholarship and 
training in research. 

Here was every inducement, official, profes- 
sional, and scholastic, to do creditable work. 

To put out a document under such conditions 
that is often untrustworthy as to statement, a 
document, quoting from which made several men 
and women at the meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence at Washington ridiculous, that 

“will humiliate writers and speakers in both hemi- 
spheres for years, is inexcusable to put it mildly. 


SAMPLE INSTANCES. 


The figures of Dr. Thorndike and his interpre- 
tation show that in Boston 19 per cent. of the chil- 
dren leave the public schools before the fourth 
grade. The fact is, as every one knows, that none 
so leave the schools. 

In Malden, Mass., he makes 33 per cent. leave 
school before the fourth grade, when everybody 
knows that none leave. 

In Somerville, Mass., he makes 17 per cent. leave 
school before the fourth grade, and none leave. 

In Woburn, Mass., he makes 25 per cent. leave 
and none do. i! 

That is the kind of treatment he gives thirty- 
four cities, and then tells the world, at home and 
abroad, that 25 per cent. of the pupils leave school 
before the fourth grade, and therefore leave school 
without any more education than is given in the 
third grade. 


WHY NONE LBAVE. 


In the Massachusetts cities referred to no chil- 
dren leave school before the fourth grade because 
there has long been a compulsory education law, 
that has been rigidly enforced. No child escapes 
school until he is fourteen years of age, and no child 
of fourteen is in the third grade. If, per chance, 
there was a stray instance, that would not make any 
less ridiculous the statement that there are 33 per 
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cent. in Malden, 25 per cent. in Woburn, 19 per 
cent. in Boston, or 17 per cent. in Somerville. 

Think of an official document put forth by the 
United States, of a scholarly document put forth 
by an expert, telling the educational students of 
Germany, for instance, that in a city like Malden 
one-third of the children never get beyoud the 
studies of the third grade! 

Ain I all wrong in feeling that it is high time that 
somebody made an emphatic protest? 


HOW COULD IT HAPPEN? 


Do you ask how it could happen? It is incredi- 
ble. Nobody knows better than Dr. Thorndike 
that in a Massachusetts city children are kept in 
school until fourteen, and that they are never kept 
in the third grade till they are fourteen. Knowing 
this it ought to be impossible to state, directly or 
indirectly, that in one of the best of those cities, 
like Malden, a third of the children in the third 
grade were fourteen years old. 

FOLLY OF TAKING FIRST GRADE SERIOUSLY. 

It is clear how Dr. Thorndike was misled, but 
it is not any more clear, however, why he should 
have been thus misled. 

Dr. Thorndike takes the figures of the first 
grade seriously. There is no excuse for this. 

Vhe Journal of Education has for several years 
warned all students against this folly. The editor 
has on_a thousand platforms ridiculed such a treat- 
ment of the first grade, and, of course, the Journal 
of Education and its editor have not been alone in 
this. Ignorance is inexcusable even if one’s com- 
mon sense was not a protection. 

By any use of first grade attendance one counts 
nearly half of them twice. Go into any first-year 
room in September and ask how many of the chil- 
dren were in school some part of the previous year, 
and you will find that nearly half of the first grad- 
ers in any city were in school the previous June. 

Every school man in America knows this. They 
were counted as entering the system in 1906-7, and 
they are also counted as entering the system in 
1907-8. If you take any other date than Septem- 
ber the same general fact exists. About one-half 
are counted double. 

In the second grade about one-third are counted 
double. Not before the third grade are the chil- 
dren settled down to steady attendance. In any 
second grade if you ask how many were in the sec- 
ond grade in June you will find that nearly a third 
were. Not that they were stupid cr slow, but that 
they were not adjusted. II. B in June becomes 
II. A (if that is the way you designate them) in 
September. 

Dr. Thorndike understands that it is not safe 
to take the first grade as his basis, and so he takes 
the first three grades and divides by three. Tohim 
this looked all right, but it had no right to look 
right, for he was still treating the first year seri- 
ously. He was merely reducing the error a trifle, 
and only a trifle. He had no right to increase the 
figures of the third grade at all. He should have 
known that he ought not to do so. 


NO UNIFORMITY IN PROMOTION, 
There is no uniformity in adjustment. Some 
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cities get the adjustment in the first two years; 
others do not get it till the third or fourth years. 

Boston, for instance, makes her adjustment in the 
first and second years; Chicago in the third and 
fourth. Boston appears to shrink 33 per cent. from 
the first to the third grade; Chicago appears to 
shrink but 27 per cent. But from the third to the 
fourth grade Boston. shrinks little more than 1 
per cent., while Chicago shrinks 17 per cent. from 
the third to the fourth grade. That is the time 
for adjustment in Chicago. 

To compare Boston with Chicago without recog- 
nizing that difference is scandalously unfair to one 
city or the other if you try to put them into any 
scheme applicable alike to both. Dr. Thorndike 
singles out Springfield and Worcester, Mass., for 
high commendation without seeing that. it is 
merely their peculiar way and time of adjustment. 
In both of those cities they use the fourth grade 
as a grand starting point. In Springfield the 
fourth grade is “larger” than the third by 7: per 
cent., and in Worcester the fourth grade is 25 per 
cent. “larger” than the third. Dr. Thorndike did 
not discover this, but by his misusing the first and 
second grades he is led to say that Worcester, 
alone of all cities in the United States, promotes 
all of her children to the fourth grade. 

Every city in Massachusetts promotes every 
child to the fourth grade, only some make their 
adjustment in one place and some in another. 

If Worcester promotes from the third grade to 
the fourth 25 per cent. more than she has in the 
third grade she must have a way of hustling many 
of her second grade through the third grade un- 
consciously, for which there is no special reason 
for the United States to hold her up before the 
world for a hero’s medal. 

LET US HAVE A.CORRECT STUDY. 

Let this sad incident be closed, and let us start 
anew. Let us now see if some department ot 
education in some college can produce someone 
equal to the needs of the hour. 

How long, oh, ye experts, how long, before 
someone of you will learn to study the schools in- 
telligently? Is there never to be found a man or 
woman who can study educational facts and fig- 
ures? Are our university departments of educa- 
tion to admit themselves unequal to so simple (?) 
a proposition as this? 

RESURRECTION. 
New life bursts forth from shattered shell and sod; 
Oh, busy nest! Oh, violet’s purple breath! 
So interwoven in Earth’s hidden loom 
Are woof of nature with the warp of God, 
That they who weep before the empty tomb, 
Find Love has risen where before was death. 
—LEva Morris Van Fossam, Oberlin, Ohio. 
Lpnendinanenen 
Oh, rare as the splendor of lilies, 
And sweet as the violet’s breath, 
Comes the jubilant morning of Easter, 
A triumph of life over death; 
For fresh from the earth’s quickened bosom 
Full baskets of flowers we bring, 
And scatter their satin-soft petals 
To carpet a path for our King. 
—Margaret Elizabeth Sangster: “Easter-Tide.” 
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EDUCATIONAL SPECTATOR. 
IN MICHIGAN.—(IIL) 


Muskegon comes near being in a class by itself. 
Only two other cities are rivals, Menomonie, Wis., 
and Saginaw, Mich., each of the three cities having 
had fabulous benefactors at the right time. 

In 1895 Charles H. Hackley began his series of 
gifts, which have never been rivaled in a city of its 
size in this, or any other, country. At that time he 
had slight comprehension of what he was to do. 
All that he then proposed was a $30,000 building 
and $5,000 a year for all time for running a manual 
training school. He supposed that $30,000 would 
erect and equip the building, and that $5,000 was 
adequate to maintain it. 

When the plans were drawn they called for $70,- 
000 instead of $30,000, and Mr. Hackley promptly 
provided the funds. Soon after he offered to pay 
for the enlargement of the building, so that ulti- 
mately he gave, instead of the $30,000 proposed, 
$220,000, and instead of an annual income of 
$5,000, suggested, he gave $610,000, the income of 
which is available, $30,500 a year, for the mainte- 
nance of the manual training high school and gym- 
nasium. He also gave a large athletic field and an 
elegant public library, with funds for its mainte- 
nance, an ideal hospital, with funds for its mainte- 
ance, and a further endowment of a million and 
more is in sight for school purposes and other pub- 
lic improvements and interests. 

Mr. Hackley’s purpose to have in Muskegon the 
best public school plant ip the country is being ful- 
filled. The man who provided thus bountifully for 
an ideal public school equipment was a person of 
more than ordinary interest. He was born in 
Michigan City, Ind., 1837, went with the family to 
Kenosha, Wis., in early childhood, and at twenty 
years of age came to Muskegon as a day laborer in 
a sawmill. After six months’ experience as a 
common laborer, he spent the winter in a com- 
mercial college, and at twenty-one became book- 
keeper for a lumber firm of Muskegon. At twenty- 
two he organized a lumber firm, and demonstrated 
rare business ability from the first. His personal 
and home life were always simple, his luxury being 
his giving for the public good. He was a mem- 
ber ofthe Muskegon board of education for many 
years, and for the last fifteen years of his life he 
was chairman of the board. 

Superintendent David McKenzie was privileged 
to work with Mr. Hackley in installing the plant, 
but Superintendent Joseph M. Frost has the lux- 
ury of administering it, which he is doing with 
superb skill, producing results which make 
Muskegon one of the few cities on the continent 
that every student of education must visit. Not 
to know Muskegon, Saginaw, and Menomonie, 
Wis., is not to know the a-b-c of industrialized 
school work. 

The industrial feature is incidental to the all- 
round training. There is no fraternity friction, no 
school athletic complications, because both are 
forestalled. For illustration I was there at the 
height of the basket ball season. The boys, for 
instance, organize themselves into two series of 
leagues, after the cream is selected for the school 
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team. The two upper classes have twelve major 
leagues ; named: Maroons, Mohawks, Giants, Ath- 
letics, Pirates, Iroquois, Cubs, Knickerbockers, 
Quakers, Colts, Mystics, Pedros. 

The two lower classes have ten minor leagues, 
with the following names: Shamrocks, Terrors, 
Alerts, Tigers, Hummers, Cardinals, Elks, Five 
Spots, Bullets, Turks. 

These leagues challenge each other, and have as 
good a time as has the school league, which meets 
the other city teams. Practically every boy is 
playing on a league, which makes school athletics 
quite a different affair from that of the school in 
which a few boys play and the others merely cheer. 

The boys have an elegant school clubroom so 
admirably equipped and appointed that secret so- 
cieties have slight attraction. 

For several years it has been my privilege to go 
to Muskegon, and, so far from being content with 
present achievement, there are more new things 
a-doing from year to year here than anywhere 
else. _ This year they have installed a complete, 
elegant, fully-equipped printing plant, so that they 
can do the best of work. This is the twelfth indus- 
try of which boys and girls can learn so much that, 
in vacation or upon graduation, they can go into a 
shop and receive far more than the pay of a novice. 
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NO RED FLAG IN AMERICA. 


America, to all the world 
Thou stretchest forth a friendly hand; 
Beneath thy glorious flag unfurled 
No bars to human progress stand. 
The honest mind 
In thee can find 
No chains to hamper or to bind, 
Thou dearest hope of all mankind, 
Thou first and freest land! 


Then. what of those who now would flout 
Thy flag that millions died to save, 
Since first upon the breeze flung out 
It stirred the spirits of the brave? 
What men are those, 
What fools and foes, 
Would change the flag the fathers chose, 
And in the place where it arose 
A blood-red flag would wave? 


No lovers of their kind are they 
Who’d wreck the work the fathers wrought, 
Blind leaders of the blind are they 
Who'd render vain the fight they fought. 
Not love, but hate 
Inspires the prate 
That bodes such evil to the state. 
But, by the God that rules our fate, 
Their plans shall come to naught! 


Before no flaming flag of red 
Thy spirit, O Columbia, cowers, 
No symbol of disorder dread 
Shall palsy thy benignant powers! 
But over thee, 
From’ sea to sea, 
Shall float the banner of the free, 
The flag of law and liberty, 
That starry flag of ours! 
—Denis A. McCarthy. 


April 16, 1908 
THE STORY OF A DARK HORSE. 


Speaking to the students of McGill University in 
Montreal, Rudyard Kipling said, recently: “Take 
anything and everything seriously except your- 
selves.’ There was much other sound advice in 
the address, but always the speaker kept coming 
back to his point: “Take anything and everything 
seriously, except yourselves.” 

I thought no more about it until one day I met 
an old friend who is a teacher in one of our 
Eastern colleges. . And then I heard something 
that brought it all back to my mind, something that 
caused me to understand why Mr. Kipling’s sanity 
of vision compelled him to pursue his warning so 
insistently. And here is what I heard:— 

My friend is an instructor, He happen this 
year to be teaching a number of seniors. The 
classes are small, and as time has gone on he has 
come to enjoy the most friendly relations with 
many of his students—so friendly, indeed, that a 
number of them have “talked over their future” 
with him. 

In the course of these talks the self-importance 
of many of these students has been impressed upon 
their teacher to an extraordinary degree. Coming 
to the large college only lately from a small com- 
munity in the South, and possessed of natural 
humility, he is thunderstruck by what he calls the 
cocksureness of these boys. The way they talk 
about their future, with no sort of plan of action, 
simply takes his breath away. He cannot under- 
stand it, except by meditating on forty-thousand- 
dollar football and the various evidences of wealth 
and attention which surround them. In the gor- 
geous realm of their imagination they see them- 
selves called to a high calling. 

Here, for example, is a boy who says that he 
must make money. He never has earned any 
money, but in two years, he says, he will be mak- 
ing a salary of $5,000 a year. How? He does 
not know. He has no idea. When told that he is 
not likely to reach that income in two years unless 
he develops unusual business ability, say as a life 
insurance solicitor, he is surprised and mute, but 
not convinced. 

Here is a senior who calmly told his teacher that 
he expected to enter the diplomatic service, but 
that before he could do so he would have to ac- 
cumulate a fortune to live on when he took his 
place in official life. So his plan is to make about 
$200,000 in ten or twelve years, and then retire and 
take up his life work. (I am repeating the exact 
figures and details given to the teacher by the stu- 
dent.) How is he going to make $200,000 in ten 
or twelve years, having nothing to start on? He 
does not know. In his mind that is merely inci- 
dental to the more pleasing work that lies ahead. 
And there are no signs of great energy or unusual 
talent in the case of this student to warrant belief 
that the dream will be realized.—‘‘Pilgrim’s Scrip,” 


in American Magazine for April, 1908. 
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COLLEGES OF THE INTERIOR. 


Notable gathering. 

Denominationalism was timid. 

“Forward” was the watchword. 

At Milwaukee-Downer College. 

A college is not necessarily small. 

The college is rapidly eliminating “the rush.” 
College fraternities had champions and antis. 


Will some one standardize the teaching of reli- 
gion? 

“Arm-chair physiology” was a favorite designa- 
tion. 

Woe to the college that fears truth can disturb 
faith. 

Sixth annual conference of the colleges of the in- 


terior. 


Theological seminaries were handled without 
gloves. 


Science deals with phenomena; religion with 
conceit. 


Visiting collegians were entertained in private 
families. 

The topics were intended to tone up scholarly 
standards. 

A college magnifies personality; a university, 
knowledge. 

A university is pervaded by ambition; a college 
by aspiration. 

The Carnegie-foundation scare was more or 


less in evidence. 


There are seventeen fraternities in the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 


A college is sometimes afraid to search for truth ; 
a university never. 


Colleges of the “Interior” include small colleges 
on the Pacific slope. 


The lack of attention to biology in the secondary 
schools is scandalous. 


A college may be fettered by its constituency ; 
a university rarely is. 


The denominational colleges were apologetic as 
to denominationalism. 


It is impertinent for the universities to assume to 
fix standards for colleges. 


The college danger is that it may be merely a 
magnified Sunday school. 


Already when it is question between the col- 
lege and the fraternity, the college spirit wins; 
must, will. 


The college, as against a university, never had a 
better outlook than to-day. 


Graham Taylor gave the collegians a jolt as to 
their relation to citizenship. 


The great need of the hour is a scientific ap- 
proach for the study of religion. 


There is greater liability to insincerity in a col- 
lege than a university professor. 


The designation “small” college was ruled out. 
It is a college versus a university. 


There were twenty-six interior and Pacific-coast 
colleges represented on the program. 


The university teaches subjects brilliantly, while 
the college teaches men and women nobly. 


The university professor has intense scholarship, 
while the college professor has broad scholarship. 


The universities must not be allowed to jeopard- 
ize the colleges as they have the secondary schools. 


Men of to-day were more quoted than those of 


yesterday, while Americans were quoted more than 
foreigners. 


The atmosphere was radically different from 


what it is in a gathering of Eastern colleges. The 
topics were different, 


Dean Ellen Torrelle of Milwaukee-Downer made 
a vigorous and enjoyable rresentation of the de- 
mands of biological science. 


Dean Margaret J. Evans of Carleton had as 
brilliant a paper as has been heard in years. Sense 
and sarcasm walked hand in hand. 


President Eliot of Harvard was oftener quoted 
than any other edieator, past or present, and more 
than all other present-day educators. 


Miss Ellen C. Sabin, president of the entertain- 
ing college, Milwaukee-Downer, is one of the dis- 
tinguished collegians of the interior. 


A denominational college need not be Christian, 
and a Christian college need not be denomina- 
tional. A college is Christian when the mo- 
mentum as a whole is Christian, and only then. 


The honors were easily and brilliantly carried off 
by the women,—Dean Margaret J. Evans of Carle- 
ton, President Julia H. Gulliver, Ph. D., of Rock- 
ford, and Dean Ellen Torrelle of Milwaukee- 
Downer. 


Dr. H. B. Neal, Knox College, calls a halt on 
the dominance of the State University and the 
over-endowed institution oflearning. The college 
—sometimes erroneously described as the “small 
college”—stands for culture and character, while 
the university stands for reputation and commer- 
cialism. The university puts equipment next to 
the student; the college puts a professor close to 
the student. 
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ATHLETICS IN THE HIGH SCHOOL. 


BY ERNEST C. NOYES, PITTSBURG, 
‘Professor of English in the Normal High Svhool. 


Athletic sports are the natural growth of two 
fundamental instincts of man, the play instinct and 
the social instinct. All of us feel the need of re- 
laxation and of diversion after prolonged labor. 
Especially the healthy boy feels this relaxation, and 
in it the need of companionship. Since there must 
be some form of organization when boys play to- 
gether in numbers, we have athletics, for athletics 
are nothing more than organized play that in- 
volves exercise. Thus, athletic sports are founded 
upon the deepest demands of human nature. 

‘In proof of this, we have only to look back over 
ithe records of history, for athletics have existed in 
-one form or another from the earliest times. In 
‘prehistoric ages the cave dwellers took their primi- 
tive athletics in war and the chase, which gradually 
became more and more highly organized with the 
rise of civilization. The completely developed ath- 
letic systems of the ancient Greeks, with their 
Olympic games, and of the Romans, with their 
gladiatorial combats, are known to everyone. 
In the middle ages, what was knighthood or chiv- 
alry, but a form of athletics? Down to the present 
time there has never been an age destitute of ath- 
letic sports. 

In the days of our grandfathers, indeed, athletics 
were little practiced in this country. Then, be- 
fore the growth of our great cities, boys found 
plenty of exercise in the tasks on the farm, though 
the ball field and the swimming hole were not 
neglected. Now, however, we have become a 
nation of city dwellers, and our boys have no farms 
to furnish strength and stamina for the battles of 
life. . Athletic sports are the modern substitute 
for the old farm chores, which built up the bodies 
of our forefathers. During the last fifty years, 
while our people have been flocking to the cities, 
and in them have been fostering athletic sports, 
there has sprung up, also under their care, a com- 
paratively new institution, the public high school. 
And it is but natural, in the complexity of modern 
life, that two interests, both close to the hearts of 
the people, athletic sports and high school educa- 
tion, should have become connected. 

Though a few educators have looked in dismay 
upon the association of athletics with schools, hold- 
ing that they have nothing in common, and that 
their connection is an unmixed evil, yet the wisest 
are now generally agreed that under proper re- 
strictions athletics are a benefit, not only to the in- 
dividual, but also to the school. The individual 
student who takes part in athletics gains both physi- 
cally and morally, and becomes a better all-round 
man. The physical benefits are obvious. The 
value of systematic, daily exercise in the fresh air, 
prompted. by interest; the value of the abstinence 
from injurious food and from harmful habits, pre- 
scribed by strict rules of training; the value of 
an ambition to strive for bodily strength and per- 
‘fection,—these are great at any period of life. 
In youth, they are priceless. 

The qualities of mind and heart which are 
“developed by athletics are of still greater impor- 
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tance. Briefly enumerated, they are: Alertness, 
bravery, resourcefulness, endurance, the power of 
quick decision, determination, obedience, self-reli- 
ance, self-control, judgment, unselfishness, and, in 
the case of a captain, leadership. What study in 
our school éurriculum can make a better showing? 
Now let us look for a moment at what may be 
called the negative benefits of athletics. Think 
how boys would spend their extra time and their 
surplus energy if they could not turn them into 
healthful exercise. For the lack of other interests 
many would become loafers on the street. corners, 
and would inevitably acquire vicious habits. One 
of the strongest arguments in behalf of athletics 
is that they furnish a legitimate outlet for animal 
spirits and employ usefully the time that would 
otherwise be spent in idleness, or worse. 

So far, there have been considered only the 
benefits of athletics to the individual apart from his 
connection with school life. But the association 
of school with athletics is most valuable in spread- 
ing these benefits. The school brings the physi- 
cally indolent, sluggish, or weak into contact with 
the athletic, and by this contact, the former, who 
might otherwise have continued to neglect their 
bodies, are spurred with the desire to emulate 
their friends’ athletic powers. 

Furthermore, boys will exercise somewhere; if 
not under school influences, under others less 
healthful. Since athletics must be part of the 
boys’ life, and a considerable part, is it not wisest 
that they should be under school supervision? 

Moreover, the school that neglects athletics will 
lose one of the strongest of the forces that make 
for its solidarity. No other force within the school 
has such power to produce ‘a genuine esprit de 
corps. The common feeling of sympathy with 
school teams which finds expression in cheers and 
songs, brings all the pupils of the school together, 
promotes mutual acquaintance, and makes them 
feel that they are all parts of one body, to which 
they owe allegiance and support. Thus is created, 
akin to national patriotism, a school patriotism. 

Athletics are also a legitimate form of educa- 
tion. Professor James has defined education as 
“the organization of acquired habits of action 
and tendencies to behavior, which shall fit him (the 
pupil) to his social and physical world.” If we ac- 
cept this authoritative definition, surely we must 
admit that the “habits of action and tendencies to 
behavior” taught by athletics entitle them to be 
considered a form of education. That this is so, 
has been recognized time out of mind. The bat- 
tle of Waterloo, it has been said, was won on the 
playgrounds of Eton. 

Athletics are often criticised nowadays because 
a comparatively small number of students take 
part, and the rest lose all the benefits of participa- 
tion. That this is an evil, is true, but happily it is 
rapidly growing less with the multiplication of 
sports and teams. Football, baseball, track ath- 
letics, cross country runs, basket ball, hockey, and 
tennis afford opportunities to all to take part in 
some form of athletics. The organization of 
school teams should be followed by the develop- 
ment of class teams and of second, third, and 
fourth teams. The ideal condition will be present 
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only when every boy is engaged actively in some 
sport. 

Another serious objection made’ by) those, op- 
posed to athletics rests upon the fact that occa- 
sionally young boys are stimulated, while excited, 
to exertions beyond their strength, and so are in- 
jured permanently. This can occur only where 
athletics are not carefully controlled, and really is 
an argument for the management of games by the 
school. 

To prevent these abuses and others, which some 
think are inseparable from athletics, all school 
sports should be completely under the oversight of 
school authorities. It is only when properly con- 
ducted that school athletics are to be commended, 
and only mature persons are capable of rising above 
the excitement of the moment and acting in ac- 
cordance with the permanent interests of scholars 
and school. To provide adequate supervision, 
some member of the faculty, as a representative of 
the whole body, must be chosen for each sport, 
and must have absolute authority under the princi- 
pal, together with complete responsibility. Thus 
only may the school avoid serious mistakes in 
training and management, pursue a _ consistent 
policy, and secure that harmonious effort which in- 
sures success. 

For membership in any school team none should 
be eligible whose scholarship is not at least passa- 
ble, or whose conduct is reprehensible. Only the 
shortsighted will oppose a scholarship requirement, 
for in the long run such a regulation promotes the 
standing of athletics both by removing the charge 
that they injure scholarship, and by raising the per- 
sonnel of the teams. It should go without saying 
that no pupil who does not conduct himself 
properly in the classroom is fit to be the custodian 
of the school’s honor on the field, where he will 
meet stronger temptations. 

Every contest presents a temptation to some act 
that would never stand scrutiny outside of the game, 
a chance to evade the rules, to make use of a 
technicality to break their spirit, to take unfair ad- 
vantage, in plain language to cheat,— a temptation 
often intensified by an opponent’s offences. It 
rests with the individual and with the school—for 
school spirit is a strong influence in such matters 
—whether these tests shall weaken or strengthen 
the moral nature of the contestants. Upon the re- 
sult in the majority of cases depends the standing 
of school athletics in the future. Therefore, every 
school and every athlete has a share in determining 
whether school sports in future shall fall or rise in 
the estimation of the public. 

At present the results of school athletics are 
being carefully scrutinized by both opponents and 
friends. Those who oppose them in schools 
maintain that moral tests of too great severity are 
thrust upon boys before they have acquired the 
moral strength necessary to resist these, and that 
the result is often their moral degradation. Each 
of the moral benefits that are conferred by ath- 
letics, they say truly, may be matched by the cor- 
responding evil, as, self-control by passion, brav- 
ery by cowardice. Those who favor athletics in 
schools maintain, on the other. hand, that under 
proper supervision and training in the ethics of 
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the game, such trials; though severe, are not be- 
yond the moral powers of the youth. Further- 
morte, the ‘youth who has met and conquered these 
temptations is ten times stronger and better pre- 
pared morally for the tests of the world than the 
weakling who has been kept away from all con- 
tact with wrong. The moral strength gained thus 
is a priceless reward that sport bestows upon 
those who follow it in truth and sincerity. 

The true aim of all sport is to play the game for 
the sake of the enjoyment it affords. Not victory, 
but the game is the thing. Of course, what is 
worth doing at all is worth doing well, and play- 
ing the game to the utmost will often bring vic- 
tory; but the victory should be thought of as 
merely incidental, not as the main object. That 
team has a successful record, of which it can be said 
that, though without a victory, the players have 
played the game to the extent of their ability and 
in the last minute as much as in the first; that they 
have played according to the spirit of the rules ; and 
that always, on the field and off, they have remem- 
bered that they are gentlemen. Every player 
should view his sport in the same spirit in which 
Lord Lovelace addressed his lady:— 

“I could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved [ not honor more.” 
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THE DELINQUENT. 
BY SUPERINTENDENT Cc. F. CARROLL, 
Rochester, N. Y. 





Prior to 1904 truants were confined like com- 
mon criminals. In that year the prison house was 


closed and sold, and a room for delinquents was 


opened in a grammar school building. __ Princi- 
pals report monthly upon unexcused absence. 


Every case of truancy in the public schools is 
promptly followed up. In persistent cases the par- 
ent, pupil, principal, and attendance officer hold a 
conference at the office of the superintendent, the 
home is visited and every possible influence is 
brought to bear to correct irregular attendance. 
When all this fails the pupil is placed in the truant 
room. Asa rule the delinquent is older than his 
He is conscious and often cowardly. The 
teacher of the delinquent class is skilful and sym- 
pathetic and immediately awakens an interest in 
the newcomer in two directions. 


grade. 


She gives him 
a variety of hand work and promises to help him 
to overtake the grade that left him behind years 
ago. The effort is marvelous: It is very seldom 
that we fail to capture the boy. At present the 
truant class enrolls only thirteen boys. 
months the attendance in this 


per cent. 


For four 
class has been 97 


For the month of November eighteen out of 
thirty-six schools reported no cases of truancy. 


—_—— a 
> 4 > 





Blessed is the man who, having nothing to say, ab- 
stains from giving us wordy evidence of the fact. 
George Eliot: “Theophrastus Such,’ 
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ENGLISH. 


BY EDITH GILES. 


THE HERO AS PRIEST. 
From Carlyle’s “Heroes and Hero Worship.” 


Repeating his definition of “Hero” in the open- 
ing of this lecture, Carlyle adds a new category: 
“Given a great soul open to the Divine Signifi- 
cance of Life, there is given a man fit to fight and 
work for this in a great,victorious, and enduring 
manner.” We have had already in Odin and Ma- 
homet “the man fit to speak of this,” and in 
Shakespeare and Dante “the man fit to sing of 
this.” In the new category of fighters and work- 
ers are Luther and Knox, the heroes of the priest- 
hood. For illustration of what Carlyle has “pre- 
viously endeavored to explain,” look back to the 
introduction to the lecture on Odin, and in the 
same essay the paragraph beginning “For if we 
will think of it, no Time need have gone to ruin,” 
etc. (P. 17%, R. L. Ed.); in the Hero as Prophet, 
the paragraph beginning “Such a man is what we 
call an original man,” etc. (P. 63, R. L. Ed.); in the 
Hero as Prophet, the second paragraph (P. 108, 
R. L. Ed.), the paragraph beginning “But now I[ 
say, whoever may forget this Divine mystery,” etc. 
(P. 111, R. L. Ed.); and the paragraph beginning 
“And so in this Dante, as we said, had ten silent 
centuries found a voice” (P. 139, R. L. Ed.); the 
paragraph beginning “But call it worship, call :+ 
what you will,” etc. (P.157, R. L. Eda. 

All heroes are men who are called to be mes- 
sage bringers, but until we come to the hero as 
priest, they have been men who have been set 
apart from man—from their fellowmen—as it were 
by their very vocation of being heroes; but the 
priest is closer to other men,—he is “the Uniter of 
them with the unseen Holy, their spiritual Captain, 
as the Prophet is their King with many Captains.” 
Here is the distinct point of issue where Carlyle 
places Luther and Knox, accounting them “our 
best Priests, inasmuch as they are our best Re- 
formers.” Notice that in the character of his 
chosen hero priests Carlyle adds the Reformer to 
the Priest, but distinctly explains that his heroism 
does not reside in his reforming, but in his priestly 
qualification. The vision of the unseen Heaven, 
the open secret of the Universe is still the essen- 
tial character of the hero; from the fact of his way 
being “a rough one, of battles and confusion and 
danger” arise the conditions that make him a Re- 
former and “define the outward shape.” It is the 
time and environment,—as Carlyle says, in the in- 
troduction,—that determine the function of his 
heroism. 

The several paragraphs which follow seem to 
declare that the Reformer is one who rescues be- 
lief, when the things on which belief rests are torn 
from under. After an interlude upon idolatry, 
which explains itself, Carlyle calls Luther an idol- 
breaker in the sense that -he tore down the sham 
of things that were hollow and insincere, prepara- 
tory *‘to'the new thing which shall be true and 
guthentically divine,” 


The opening paragraph, when Carlyle begins 
with “Luther and His Life” is remarkable ; in vivid- 
ness and simplicity and dignity it may be com- 
pared to the narrative of the Birth of Christ in a 
literary way, although only to approach the un- 
paralleled Gospel story. Carlyle had that story in 
mind that he tells us as the climax of his para- 
graph,—and it is interesting to note how he has 
reproduced in his own words, so utterly guiltless 
of imitation, the influence of the language of the 
Scripture. 

In reading Carlyle’s story of the Life of Luther 
we feel that beneath its facts is a philosophic study, 
making to show how all the events of his child- 
hood and early manhood were preparing him for 
his vocation, the definite and significant turning- 
point which determined him into his course being 
the death of hs friend Alexis. From his entering 
the monastary to his mission to Rome everything 
that happened was a preparation for the mission, of 
which he was yet unconscious. The experience 
was one of inner events, rather than of outward 
actions. 

In these paragraphs thereisan unmistakable svn - 
pathy between Carlyle and Luther, the hero of 
whom he is speaking. The exposition of Luther’s 
character is by one whose insight comes from the 
possibility,—so far as character and temperament 
go,—of standing in the same place. Again, in 
Luther’s history, Carlyle seems to be giving us 
something of his own, by reading the inner life 


into outward circumstances. The events of 
his life and Luther's were quite  differ- 
ent, but viewing these events in Carlyle’s 
light, as the shaping forces of a_ career, 


and the man- himself as the power who uses the 
events to an inspired and self-directed end, we may 
find Carlyle speaking of himself as well as of 
Luther. None knew better than Carlyle “the 
many thoughts” that filled the mind of Luther, 
and out of his own questionings he had found the 
great answer to Luther’s, that it was his business 
“to guide his own steps wisely through the world. 
Let him do his own obscure duty, do it well; the 
rest, horrible and dismal as it looks, is in God’s 
hand, not in his.” 

The force of the paragraph beginning “It is 
curious to reflect what might have been the issue” 
is remarkable in the turn it gives to the relation 
of Luther to the Reformation. It was not Luther 
who forced the Reformation upon Germany, but 
the Reformation coming in the course of history 
forced itself upon Luther, who was ripe in charac- 
ter and temperament to meet it, although it seemed 
to militate against the man’s inborn nature. 

With a sure, swift touch Carlyle passes through 
these paragraphs, illuminating each turning-point 
of the Reformation, yet making us feel how Luther 
lived through it all; how the man lived through 
the circumstances that met him is what was before 
Carlyle’s mind in the study of all his heroes, 
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That, he tells us repeatedly, is the significant thing 
in ary man’s history, and Carlyle feels it and ex- 
presses it with peculiar sympathy in Luther's 
case, as of a man whom he could closely under- 
stand. 


It is interesting as a matter of portrait-study to 
compare Carlyle’s description of Luther’s portrait 
with the description previously given of Dante’s. 

The study of Knox is much less sympathetic 
than the study of Luther, although it woull seem 
that the common bond of countryman wou'é bring 
him nearer to Carlyle. But it is not so. incx is 
given a more studied appreciation than Luther, 
but the fire, the ardent affection, the revelation of 
the true nature of his Hero as Reformer, the 
warmth of his subject, and its strongest, most 
earnest exposition Carlyle gives us in Luther. A 
few words tell us all: Knox is “a narrow, incon- 
siderable man, as compared with Luther.” Car- 
lyle sets him more against his native country, Scot- 
land, for his background than he makes us see 
Luther against the background of Germany. In 
fact Carlyle makes us forget Germany and think 
of Luther as a Reformer t> all the world. Knox 
is conscientiously a Scotchman; Luther is sub- 
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limely, unconsciously, of and for all Christendom. 

Sincerity which is the essential being of all 
Carlyle’s heroes is the bond between Luther and 
Knox. Carlyle does not attempt to make any 
further parallel. The calmness and even tone vith 
which he sums up his study of Knox in the last 
two paragraphs may well be compared with the 
passionate feeing with which he closes the lecture 
on Luther. He judges Knox and his work with 
a balance and justice that is historically cool. 
Knox he associates with events, and. judges him in 
their light. Luther he judges in the light of the 
man to whom events are incidental. 

Carlyle’s study of Knox is not lacking in appre- 
ciation. Knox nobly represents the qualities that 
are the essential qualities of a hero, and without 
which he were no hero at all. The characteristics of 
Knox with’ which Carlyle is not in sympathy make 
this study, as we have seen, cooler in feeling—but 
upon these opposing traits of character Carlyle 
merely touches; they are not significant for his 
purpose. As with Mahomet, he chooses only what 
is significant to set in clear light before us the 
Hero as he was heroic in his sphere of action. 





[To be continued. j 





THE WORLD’S NERVE CENTRES—(XLIV.) 


BY RALPH WARBURTON. 


THE FALKLAND ISLANDS. 


Argentina is evidently looking for trouble. 
And she is likely to find what she is looking for, 
should she attempt to dispossess England of the 
Falkland islands. This she seems disposed to do, 
judging not only from the street talk of Buenos 
Ayres, but also from an official document recently 
sent to the powers, relative to the proposed inter- 
national postal union. 

The minister of foreign affairs for Argentina 
used the following ominous words: “The Argen- 
tine Republic considers the Falkland archipelago 
as belonging to itself, and cannot accept the con- 
vention (the postal union) without protesting 
against the inclusion of the Falklands among the 
British colonies.” 

The language of diplomatists quite frequently re- 
quires the services of an interpreter to make its 
meaning plain. But it would seem as if the words 
just quoted need no key. By them the South 
American republic declares to the world that the 
Falklands belong to her; and that Britain cannot 
continue her ownership and admiration of the 
group without encountering Argentina’s protest. 

It is not easy to discover the basis on which Ar- 
gentina rests her claims to the archipelago. The 
only apparent claim seems to be that the islands 
are “a part of Patagonia”; but this would seem 
too flimsy to secure serious regard. In this re- 
spect the Falklands are no more a part of Patagonia 
than Jamaica is a part of Venezuela, or Grand 
Manan a part of Maine. Contiguity does not al- 
ways justify possession, or the Channel islands 
ought to belong to France rather than to England. 


The Falkland archipelago, containing in all 
about 200 islands, and with a total area of less than 
8,000 square miles, lies in the South Atlantic, more 
than 200 miles away from the Patagonian main- 
land. They are of chief value to Britain as a coal- 
ing station, and for their strategic position, com- 
manding as they do the straits of Magellan. Even 
though they do not add greatly to Britain’s com- 
merical trade, it is not likely that she would part 
with them without a struggle. And it would prove 
an unwise step for Argentina to forcibly seize the 
group, and thus precipitate .a quarrel with the 
greatest maritime power in the world to-day. 
Much as the Latin races of the southern continent 
may dislike to have the Saxon as a near neighbor, 
it will scarcely be judicious for them to invite a 
conflict to show their dislike. 

It was English seamen that first discovered this 
island group. Davis—the sea-rover—found them 
and mapped them in 1592, precisely a hundred 
years after Columbus discovered this western 
world. In the fortunes of war the islands have 
been in the possession of France and Spain as well 
as Britain. But in 1833 the British flag was 
hoisted in the group, and ever since it has been a 
regular British colony with a resident governor, 
and the seat of a colonial bishopric. 

The islands are in fifty-two degrees south lati- 
tude, being just as far south of the equator as New- 
foundland is north of it. Yet though so far south 
the climate is very equable, not yarying all the 
year through more than ten to twelve degrees. It 
is, however, a very humid region. It rains, or 
rather drizzles, more than half the time. About 
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250 days of the year an umbrella or an oilskin coat 
is a necessity. But little grain ever ripens, and 
vegetables can-but rarely be brought to seed. 

nly two of the islands are of any appreciable 
size, these being separated by a navigable sound. 
East Falkland is ninety-five miles in extreme 
length, and with an average width of forty miles; 
while West Falkland is eighty miles long and 
twenty-five wide. The coast of both these 
islands is deeply indented, and there are many 
well-protected harbors. Stanley harbor is a favor- 
ite place for crippled vessels to repair, vessels that 
have met with some injury while crujsing in the 
vicinity of Cape Horn. 

The islands are in general low and undulating, 
with an abundance of pasture land and morass. 
The northern sections have some hills, a few reach- 
ing an altitude of 2,000 feet. Forests are scant, 
and the woods of little commercial value. There 
are many immense peat-bogs of great age and 
depth, and at the bottom quite dense and bitumi- 
nous. The peat is now being converted into 
patent compressed fuel, and is an excellent free 
burner. 

The tussock grass of the plains affords fine pas- 
turage for sheep. Sheep-raising is the prominent 
industry, and is chiefly in the hands of English and 
Scotch shepherds. The wool from the flocks is of 
a fine grade, and is a favorite with British spinners. 
The boiling down of the sheep carcases into tallow 
is extensively. carried on, and there is always a 
ready market for this product in the European 
centres. The whaling and sealing industries, that 
at one time were considerable, have declined, and 
at present are well-nigh abandoned. Formerly 
Port Louis was the New Bedford of the South At- 
lantic, so far as whaling was concerned, but this 
is now a memory instead of a reality. 

To secure settlers for this remote colony was for 
some time a problem for the British government. 
It seemed like going to the ends of the earth to go 
there. Up to 1833 the attempt to colonize it was 
an absolute failure. Taking advantage of the 
situation, what was then the Republic of Buenos 
Ayres endeavored to people it, but these settlers 
were afterwards dispossessed. Yet the descend- 
ants of some of these “Gauchos” are found there 
to-day. The entire population is only about 2,000, 
and is chiefly English and Scotch. Once a compe- 
tence is gained the settler goes back to Britain to 
spend the remnant of his days. Whether Argen- 
tina would succeed any. better in peopling the 
islands, were they to come into her hands, is a de- 
batable question. But the probability is that she 
would, as her centres for emigration would be 
nearer than Glasgow or London. 

Those who have visited the Falklands speak of 
the singularity of the homes of the people, that 
they are almost replicas of what may be found in 
the Orkney and Shetland islands, off the Scottish 
coast. They are nearly all square, whitewashed, 
and roofed with gray slate. 

Schoolhouses are not overcrowded, as there are 
not more than 250 children of school age through- 
out the entire island area. Education is in the 
hands of the clergy, and is of the prevalent British 
type. 
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BEAUTIFY SCHOOL GROUNDS. 
BY HON. JAMES WILSON IN IQOI. 


Many of us have distinct recollections of disa- 
greeable schoolhouses and grounds. We ought to 
arrange matters so that different impressions will 
be made on the little people who now venture from 
home and go to school. We should associate as 
many attractive things around the schoolhouse as 
can be brought together, just as we make the 
parlor the most beautiful room at home in order 
that our friends may be pleased while they visit us. 

Flowers and plants are the most pleasing addi- 
tions to the house as well as to the lawn. Stu- 
dents should be taught the daily care necessary to 
have healthy and beautiful flowering plants, the 
uses of the spray, and the remedies for infesting or 
destructive insects. 

The children of a schoolroom will watch with in- 
terest the unfolding of new leaves, the first appear- 
ance of a bud, and finally the bursting petals of a 
beautiful blossom. Without much extra labor the 
paths that should be artistically laid out on each 
schoolhouse lawn can be edged with neat, bloom- 
ing border plants. The pupils would always de- 
light in caring for and protecting them. 

Flower-beds on the lawn are pretty if properly 
made. A few hyacinth bulbs planted in the fall 
make almost as early reminders of spring as the 
hepatica or the ambitious crocus that laughs at a 
snowbank. The hyacinth bulb is interesting from 
the moment it peeps through the ground, and its 
flowers are satisfactory, too, because they last 
longer than those of most other early bloomers. 

The gathering of seeds from all trees, shrubs, 
and plants should be encouraged. If all the seeds 
be saved, pupils who parents have not encour- 
aged flower culture may be induced to make lit- 
tle flower gardens at home, and incidentally to take 
pride in the appearance of the yard. 

Small trees and shrubs look well set out asa 
hedge, besides furnishing a shade on one side of 
the lawn. Each girl might have a flowering shrub 
planted for her, the variety to be of her own selec- 
tion, and it should then become her special cate. 

Several things might be done to make the 
schoolhouse yard interesting to the students. 
Upon the advent of each new pupil a tree, native 
to the latitude, might be planted. This would give 
a certain dignity to each new pupil.—Selected. 





10 0-0-0 


Make me over, mother April, 
When the sap begins to stir, 
When thy flowery hand delivers 
All the mountain-prisoned rivers, 
And thy green heart beats and quivers 
To revive the days that were. 
Make me over, mother April, 
When the sap begins to stir! 
—Bliss Carman: “Spring Song.” 


pe iE het FANE OND a 


S. C. S., Oregon: Your Journal contains many good 
things for the teachers. 

8. H. H., Pennsylvania: The Journal of Education is 
the kind of a journal teachers should take to keep alive 
to the educational problems of the day. 
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MEMORIZING. 


The world is waiting for somebody, 

A deed of love to do; 
Then up and hasten, everybody, 

For everybody is you! 
For everybody is you, my friend, 

For everybody is ydu! 

—Unidentified. 
—_o——_ 


Hope can disperse the thickest clouds of night 

That fear hath overspread the soul withal, 
And make the darkest shadows shine as bright 

As the sunbeams spread on a silver wall. 
Sin-shaken souls, Hope, anchor-like, holds steady 
When storm and tempest make them more than giddy. 

—Harvey. 
—o——— 


There’s help in seeming cheerful 
When a body’s feeling blue, 
In looking calm and pleasant 
If there’s nothing else to do. 
If other folks are wearing, 
And things are all awry, 
Don’t vex yourself with caring, 
"Twill be better by and by. 
—Margaret B. Sangster. 


— Oe 


Duty holds fast to restrictions, and trembles lest she fall, 
But Love walks free of commandment, being the sum of 
all. 
—Priscilla Leonard. 


So simple is the earth we tread, 
So quick with love and life her frame, 
Ten thousand years have dawned and fied, 
And still her magic is the same. 
—Stopford A. Brooke. 
—o-——_ 
It’s no in titles nor in rank; 
It’s no in wealth like London bank, 
To purchase peace and rest: 
If happiness hae not her seat 
And centre in the breast, 
We may be wise, or rich, or great, 
But never can be blest. 
—Robert Burns: “Epistie to Davie.” 
—o—_ 
While kings of eternal evil 
Yet darken the hills about, 
Thy part is with broken sabre 
To rise on the last redoubt; 
To fear not sensible failure, 
Nor covet the game at all, 
But fighting, fighting, fighting, 
Die driven against the wall. 
—Louise Imogene Guiney. 
—-———— 
Great minds, like heaven, are pleased in doing good, 
Though the ungrateful subjects of their favors 
Are barren in return. —Rowe. 
—_o-—— 
Truth is tough. It will not break, like a bubble, at a 
touch; nay, you may kick it about all day, like a foot- 
ball, and it will be round and full at evening.—Holmes. 





THE DEVELOPMENTQ0F “OLD GLORY.” 


Prepared by E. J. Cox for use in the Lowell school, 
Boston. 


[This program was inspired by the trooping of the 
colors at Mechanics hall during Boston’s Old Home 
Week, 

One by one, beautiful silk copies of the flags which 
had been used in the earlier periods of our country’s 
history were brought forward, escorted by members of 
the patriotic societies. The audience thus saw the grad- 
ual development of “Old Glory.”] 


1. “The ‘first fag of New England,’ under which our 
ancestors lived and fought in the wars with King Philip, 
and the French and Indians, in the days when Massachu- 
setts was first a colony and then a province, is a white 
flag, with the red cross of St. George, and in the corner 
a pine-tree, which was always an emblem peculiar to 
New England.” It was presented to our state house by 
the Society of Colonial Wars. 


2. “The fourth flag bears the red cross of St. George of 
England and the white saltire of St. Andrew of Scot- 
land, the red saltire of St. Patrick, now on the English 
union jack, not having been added until after the union 
with Ireland in 1801. Instead of the red field of the Eng- 
lish flag, red and white stripes were substituted, one for 
each of the thirteen colonies. It was hoisted by General 
Israel Putnam on Prospect hill, Somerville, during the 
siege of Boston January 1, 1776, as the first flag of the 
United Colonies. It was presented to the state house by 
Boston Chapter, Sons of the American Revolution, who 
speak of it as the ‘Cambridge flag,’ because it floated 
over Washington’s headquarters at Cambridge while he 


commanded the American army during the siege of Bos- 
ton.” 

3. “The Pine Tree flag is a white flag, with a pine tree 
in the centre and the motto, ‘An Appeal to Heaven.’ 
This was the naval flag of Massachusetts, and the first 
flag to float over an American fleet of war vessele—a 
fleet of schooners commissioned by General Washington 
during the siege of Boston. It was the first naval flag of 
the United Colonies. Later on, one of our sailor vet- 
erans will troop for us the present ‘Union Jack.’ ” 


4. “One of the flags borne by the Americans at Bunker 
hill has a blue field, with the ‘first flag of New Bngiand’ 
as a canton in the corner. lt was presented by the Mas- 
sachusetts State Society, Sons of the Revolution. The 
song called “The Sword of Bunker Hill’ was written 
when this country had but twenty million inhabitants. 


We have since grown till we now number eighty mil- 
lions.” 


5. SONG—“The Sword of Bunker Hill.” 


6. “ “The Betsey Ross flag’ has thirteen stripes, but in- 
stead of the English crosses in the union, thirteen five- 
pointed stars are arranged in a circle. This design was 
suggested, it is said, by General Washington, approved 
by Benjamin Franklin, and first made by the patriotic 
fingers of Mrs. Betsey Ross. The Betsey Ross house, in 
which she made the flag, is preserved as one of the his- 
toric buildings in Philadelphia.” 


7. “The next flag in point of time is the one adopted in 
1794, with fifteen stripes and fifteen stars, after the ad- 
mission of Vermont and Kentucky to the union. It was 





[Continued on page 439.] 
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INFINITE PATIENCE WITH BOYS. 


The lesson that Luther Burbank teaches is one of 
infinite patience in pressing a plant to new attain- 
ments. It is no less, but rather the more, neces- 
sary in the case of boys. 

I once asked Judge Ben B. Lindsey, at the end 
of a long session of his court, what one character- 
istic was most essential in saving incorrigible, de- 
linquent, and wayward boys, and his answer came 
promptly: “Infinite patience.” 

I asked the same question of John E. Gunckel, 
who has modified for good the lives of 5,000 boys in 
Toledo, and he replied, unhesitatingly: “Infinite pa- 
tience.” There is no occasion to ask Luther Bur- 
bank in regard to his work with plants, because he 
has exhibited infinite patience. 

Was there ever a boy without a strain of good? 
Was there ever a boy who had not a strain that 
would, if sufficiently developed, make him a worthy 
citizen? Who of us has shown any considerable 
amount of finite, not to say “infinite,” patience in 
the magnifying and developing of that strain? 

Who of us is ready to experiment by the whole- 
sale on a faint streak of a good trait as Burbank 
did with the poppy? Who of us ever thinks of 
practicing infinite patience? 

Do we want obedience?. Here is the picture of 
a well-known teacher. She says that obedience is 
the characteristic that should, above all others, be 
developed. Does she look for every faint trace 
of obedience, praise, appreciate, and reward it? 
By no means, she has her eye out for disobedience, 
and magnifies that by every known means with 
word, scowl, sarcasm, and punishment as severe 
as the rules will permit. ' 

What has she accomplished? She has estab- 
lished. a purpose to disobey on every possible oc- 
casion and dodge the punishment when possible. 

Here is another equally well-known teacher. 
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The boy is in the sixth grade. He has been a 
terror.all the way up. Every teacher has had an 
almost daily row with him. The principal has 
tried to get the superintendent to expel him be- 
cause of his influence on the school. The first 
day passes. He has done several disobedient 
things of a minor nature. He is getting in prac- 
tice. The teacher suggests something for him to 
do the next morning, and he promptly does it. 
“Thank you, Horace,” was all she said. From 
that minute onward Horace had eye and ear open 
to see something that he could do that she wished 
him to do and to avoid doing what she would not 
like. There was never any trouble with Horace 
in that grade or the next two. 

Do you say that did not take any patience? 
Well, you don’t know what the temptations for 
impatience were the first day, nor the -patience re- 
quired year by year to get herself in a frame of 
mind in which she could control herself. 

Will you believe it, the fifth-grade teacher never 
ceased to speak disrespectfully of the sixth-grade 
teacher on the ground that the boy never 
“obeyed,” he merely wanted to do the things he 
did. He should have been made to “obey”! 

a oe 
THE BOSTON SPECIAL CLASS. 

Boston’s present board of education has done no 
better work than that in connection with the school 
for the delinquent and wayward boys. 

In the past when a master had exhausted ai! his 
power in bringing to reason an unruly boy, and had 
finally made up his mind that for the sake of the 
other children it was necessary that the boy should 
be taken out of the school, the only course open to 
him has been to take the boy to court. This has 
resulted in the judge taking the boy away from his 
home and from his parents, and giving him a crimi- 
nal record by sentencing him to some reformatory 
institution. 

The new school board made up its mind that it 
had not done its full duty toward such a boy until 
it had made a further effort to reclaim him before 
letting the master take him into court. Accord- 
ingly, something more than a year ago a special 
class was established, over which was put a special 
teacher with an unusual reputation for managing 
boys successfully, because of her ability to under- 
stand them, and her sympathy and fairness in deal- 
ing with them. 

This teacher was givén apparatus for gymnas- 
tics and material for manual training and other 
hand work which has been found especially to in- 
terest such boys, who do not, as a rule, particularly 
care for the ordinary book studies. 

Careful and explicit instructions were given to 
the masters that no boy should be permitted to 
enter this class unless he had reached a point in 
his disregard for discipline which would have com- 
pelled the master under the old practice to take 
him out of his school and bring him before the 
judge for sentence. It can be seen that the idea 
of the new school board was not to establish a new 
means for giving the boy a criminal record, but 
exactly the opposite. 

It was an attempt to make for these boys a half- 
way station between the school and the criminal 
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record; where, under the most favorable circum- 
stances, under the control of a firm, sympathetic, 
and skilful teacher, they would have a chance 
to think the whole thing over, realize their 
position, turn over a new leaf, and get back into 
their regular classes. It should be borne in mind 
that no boy has been allowed to enter this special 
class without the consent of his parents or guard- 
ians. 

The record of the class has completely justified 
the hopes of the school committee. Up to De- 
cember 15, twenty-five boys have been enrolled, of 
whom fifteen are there now. Every one of these 
boys under the system in operation under the old 
school board would now have had a criminal court 
record. As it is, in onlysone case out of the whole 
twenty-five has ‘t been necessary to take the boy 
into court. Some of the boys have returned to 
their regular classes ; some since the establishment 
of the class having passed the compulsory school 
age, have been honorably discharged and gone to 
work. 

Recently one of the boys on being told that he 
could go back to his old school, expressed a desire 
to remain in the special class, as he liked the class 
better, and another boy, informed that he could go 
to another regular elementary school, also declined 
to leave. 

The character of the work accomplished by this 
teacher with her boys is also illustrated by the fact 
that the order and attention to study is of the best 
possible character and seems to be the equal of that 
in any other class in the city. 
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APPRECIATED APPRECIATION. 


To every editor there comes many appreciative 
words, but at times these are especially significant, 
as in the case with a large number of letters that 
have followed our four-page editorial on “State 
Uniformity in Text-Books.” From these we se- 
lect a few sentences, both because they represent 
men whose opinion means much to us and because 
of the way in which they have expressed their ap- 
preciation. 

From New Jersey comes this:— 

“Tl have just read your editorial article in the 
Journal of March 26. I donot know when I have 
seen a matter presented in such a clean-cut 
and convincing way. I do not suppose there is 
any danger of a uniform text-book law in New 
Jersey, although the idea is not without advo- 
cates; but this will be a good article to keep on 
file for reference. 

“What you say about “The Uniformity Incubus’ 
was the thing that struck me most forcibly. It fits 
in with the teachings of experience, and rests upon 
a sound philosophy, which I fear that many of us 
disregard in dealing with the masses of pupils 
under our care.” 

From New York comes this:— 

“T want to speak in highest terms of the plan of 
your editorials versus uniformity. They are terse, 
forcible, argumentative, persuasive, enlightening, 
and convincing. I am sure no one reading them 
with an open mind will fail to reach your conclu- 
sion, It seems to me that a great may people who 
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have takén the wrong view of this question will 
have their opinion changed by your argument. 
They have telling force and are exceedingly reada- 
ble.” 

From Washington, D. C., comes this:— 

“T have just read the editorials upon ‘State Uni- 
formity in Text-Books.’ As a man with ten years 
and more of experience as a school superintendent, 
and as the author of a score of text-books, I know 
some things definite and practical about this ques- 
tion of uniformity. I know that every proposition 
in your editorial is true and is conservatively stated. 
By experience, I have been forced to look with dis- 
trust not only upon state uniformity, but upon 
what is known as the ‘single list’ in cities. Tre- 
mendous pressure, .terrific. force, is brought to 
bear upon lay boardsin the states and even in 
large cities to secure adoptions that mean perhaps 
but one or two cents profit per book, but the total, 
how large that is! A ‘good adoption’ may mean 
one million books of a single edition. 

“And how easy the defence of the successful 
publisher is, when one of his poorest books is 
taken, as you say! All that the house or its 
representative needs to say is: ‘But of course, you 
know those fellows would have the book; they can- 
not be expected to know a good book from a 
poor one. Our business is to sell what the people 
want.’ I have heard that in a thousand miles 
apart. 

“Those four pages of yours are the best and the 
bravest that have been printed in any American 
educational periodical in many a long year. 

“T thank you heartily. It is a genuine uplift for 
the cause of better schools.” 

From New York, also, comes this:— 

“I have just finished reading your editorial on 
‘State Uniformity in Text-Books.’ It is the best 
and strongest exposition of a senseless fad that I 
have ever seen. You have covered every point. 

“T wish all our legislators could read it.” 
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STANLEY HALL’S LATEST. 


President G. Stanley Hall has put forth with 
new emphasis his views on Greek and Latin. He 
says :— 

“My objection to teaching Latin and Greek in 
colleges is that such instruction is fundamentally 
unsound. It has always existed and it continues 
to-day to exist upon two assumptions, both of 
which are false. 

“One is that it is necessary to any ue culture, 
and the other is that its mental training is beneficial 
and helpful in mastering the modern languages. 
As a result of this false theory our colleges are 
crowded with so-called Latin and Greek students. 

“Statistics show that 60 per cent. of all the pupils 
in all the big schools in the United States take 
Latin and Greek, while less than 15 per cent. take 
French and German. These dead languages are 
so terribly dead they are not even ghosts of ghosts, 
shadows of shadows, intangible, evanescent, unreal, 
and the time spent in mastering these ghastly, 
ghostly tongues might so much better be spent in 
mastering something that would become of use to 
the pupil. 

“Of what use is it to a young man, for example, 














to learn Latin and Greek? He is shut up abso- 
lutely to one profession—teaching—and that the 
poorest paid of any profession with which I am ac- 
quainted.” 
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OHIO FRATERNITIES. 


The Ohio House of Representatives has passed 
by a vote of 74 to 8 a bill abolishing fraternities in 
high schools. It will now go to the Senate. The 
governor probably will sign the bill if it passes the 
Senate. It requires principals, teachers, or clerks 
of boards of education to suspend pupils who are 
members of fraternities or sororities in any public 
school, and provides fines of from $10 and $25 for 
failure to enforce the law. 

aeibigaee 
ROBERTS OF COLBY. 


There is cause for rejoicing over the selection 
of Professor Arthur J. Roberts as president of 
Colby College to succeed the Rev. Charles L. 
White, who recently resigned, by the trustees at a 
meeting this afternoon. Professor Roberts will 
take charge next June. Professor Roberts gradu- 
ated from Colby College in the class of 1890, and 
will be the first president of that college who has 
not been educated for the ministry. He was born in 
Waterboro, Me., October 15, 1867, and is the 
youngest man who has ever been elected president 
of the college. During his college course he took 
high honors in English literature and the classics. 
Since 1894 he has been the head of the department 
of English literature and rhetoric. 
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LEWISTON’S DEPARTURE. 


Lewiston, Me., has always had a strong training 
school course and always been exceedingly fortu- 
nate in the principals. Chief of these has been 
Adelaide V. Finch, the present leader, who has the 
young women in training for teaching go to the 
manual training rooms each week, and do the 
same work, with the same benches and tools, as 
the young men, under instruction of the same 
teacher. Miss Finch goes with them and works 
as they work. They have to do complete work, 
and submit it for inspection. It is a severe test, 
but it gives them more respect for the boys who 
can do things with their hands. It has many 
other attractive and valuable features. 


+o +O-oo-— 
BRYAN—DEWEY. 


State Stberintendent R. B. Bryan of Washing- 
ton died at his home in Montesano, after many 
years’ service as the official head of the schools 
of the state. He went to Washington from Kan- 
sas. Henry B. Dewey, deputy state superintend- 
ent, has been appointed by Governor Mead to suc- 
ceed Mr. Bryan. Mr. Dewey is forty-three years 
old, is a native of Michigan, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, class of 1890. In 1896 he was 
a principal in Tacoma. From 1898 to 1902 he was 
county superintendent; was principal in Tacoma 
again from 1902-6; and since 1906 has been Mr. 
Bryan’s deputy. School affairs have been peace- 
ful and prosperous under Mr. Bryan, and Mr 
Dewey will continue his policy loyally. 
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APPLY AT ONCE, 


Active members of the N. E. A. will have first 
choice of rooms at the hotels of Cleveland for the 
meeting, but must apply at once to secure them. 
The Hollander is headquarters, European plan. 
It is every way most attractive. The best house 
on the American plan is‘the Colonial Hotel. De- 
lay is dangerous. 
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READ UP ON IT. 


A professor, a specialist, bought a cow, and paid 
a country-raised student to milk her. 

“Can’t you milk?” asked the lad. 

“Not yet, but I’m going to read up on it,” was 
the reply in all seriousness. 

Pupil pilgrimages to Boston in May and June 
are as attractive as any in America, to put it 
mildly. It was never so easy to arrange for such 
pilgrimages, because the city maintains a publicity 
and information bureau (43 Tremont street), in 
charge of Thomas F. Anderson, who will answer 
all correspondence regarding “seeing Boston.” 








State educational commissions are “the thing” 
now. Pennsylvania, Illinois, Iowa, and Kentucky 
are among the states with such commissions. 
West Virginia was first at the goal. Their com- 
mission has acted, and the legislature has adopted 
their recommendations entire. 


Unfortunately Congress has not as yet passed 
the bill recommended by the secretary of the in- 
terior as recorded by us editorially in the issue of 
April 2. Possibly some of them will fail, more’s 
the pity. 

Dr. William E. Chancellor, 3537 Brightwood 
avenue, Washington, D. C., issues an announce- 
ment of highly attractive lectures for educational, 
university, and other audiences. 


The eleventh Conference for Education in the 
South will be held in Memphis April 22-24. This 
is always a meeting of much importance to educa- 
tional progress in the South. 


Chicago has dismissed two janitors for drunk- 
enness, and one for not keeping the building clean 
and his quarters neat. Let the good work go on. 


Columbia University has established a _profes- 
sorship of humanity, said to be the first of its kind 
in the world. 


Wonder if the sneering educators who referred 
slurringly to the campaign for fire drill own up to 
it now. 


More than two thousand citizens attended the 
funeral services of Dr. Soldan in St. Louis. 


The school playground is the next great issue. 
This is the year to fight for it. 

Cincinnati teachers are getting their substan- 
tial salary increase in 1908. 


Kentucky now has an up-to-date juvenile court 
law. 


American Institute of Instruction, Burlington, 
Vt., July 7, 8, 9, 1908. 


N,. E. A., Cleveland, June 29-July 3, 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF “OLD GLORY.” 


[Continued from page 435.) 








carried by our victorious war vessels when they con- 
quered the British almost every time in the war of 1812. 
it has been called the ‘Star Spangled Banner’ because it 
is of the same design as the flag flown ‘in the dawn's 
early light’ at Baltimore in 1814, which inspired Francis 
Scott Key to write our national song. This flag and the 
Betsey Ross flag are to be seen in the old Senate cham- 
ber in the state house. It was presented by the Society 
of the War of 1812.” 


&. “The state flag of Massachusetts is displayed in the 
governor's private office. The field is white, and on one 
side is the coat-of-arms of the commonwealth, while on 
the reverse side is the historic pine tree. The original 
charter of the Massachusetts Bay colony, given by King 
Charles L., granted the company a seal, which bore the 
device of an Indian standing between two pine trees. 
This signified that the object of the settlement was the 
elevation of the Indian and his conversion to Christian- 
ity. The Indian still retained on the coat-of-arms is, 
therefore, not a warrior, but a friendly Indian. He has 
no quiver, war-paint, tomahawk, or scalping-knife. The 
bow is in his right hand, and in his left is one arrow, 
point downward, signifying peace. One of the state 
house flagstaffs is reserved entirely for this flag.” 

9, “I think that every American will agree with me that 
the Star Spangled Banner is the handsomest flag in the 
world. It is also one of the oldest in point of legal 
adoption. An act of Congress of April 4, 1818, settled 
‘that from and after the fourth day of July next the flag 
of the United States be thirteen horizontal stripes, alter- 
nate red and white; that the union have twenty stars, 
white in a blue field; that on the admission of every new 
state into the Union, one star be added to the union of 
the flag; and that such addition shall take effect on the 
fourth day of July next succeeding such admission.’ Con- 
sequently the recent admission of Oklahoma will not 
bring forty-six stars into the flag until the next Fourth 
of July.” 

10. ‘Interesting as is our whole state house in historical 
flags and relics of various kinds, one apartment is a veri- 
table ‘holy of holies.’ Signs request visitors to ‘honor 
the flag, remove the hat, and refrain from smoking.’ 
Here in the glass-fronted niches of Memorial hall are 295 
shot-torn, powder-smoked, and blood-stained battle flags 
of the Civil war. They were returned to the state on 
Forefathers’ Day, December 22, 1865, the two hundred 
and forty-fifth anniversary of the landing of the Pilgrims 
at Plymouth, and none of them can be taken out of the 
state house except by a two-thirds vote of the legisla- 
ture. Sergeant Plunkett of Worcester was honored by 
this vote when his coftin was draped with the flag he car- 
ried at Fredericksburg, stained with his own blood, be- 
cause a common shot carried away both his arms while 
holding it. Happy are the boys and girls of to-day in 
having veterans of the Grand Army to troop ‘Old Glory’ 
for them—the possibility of having this privilege must 
soon come to an end as the years fly by.” 


11. KECITATION—‘Here Comes the Flag.” 
(Trooping by the Grand Army.) 
“Here comes the flag! Hail it! 
Who dares to drag or trail it? 
Give it hurrahs,— 
Three for the stripes, three for the stars. 
Uncover your head to it! 
The soldiers who tread to it 
Shout at the sight of it, 
The justice and right of it, 
The unsullied white of it, 
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The blue and the red of it, 
And tyranny’s dread of it. Here comes the flag! 


“Here comes the flag! Cheer ‘it! 

Valley and crag shall hear it. t 
Fathers shall bless it, 

Children caress it, 

All shall maintain it, no one shall stain it, 

Cheers for the sailors that fought on the wave for it, 
Cheers for the soldiers that always were brave for it. 


Tears for the men that went down to the grave for it 
Here comes the flag!’’ 


12. SONG—“The Old Flag Never Touched the Ground.” 


(This was sung by Sergeant Carney, color-bearer in 
Colonel Shaw’s regiment of colored troops at Fort 
Wayne.) 

(The first six flags are not mounted on staffs, but so 
rolled up at points near the ceiling that each, after its 
description is recited, can be unrolled by pulling a string. 


The Grand Army men bring in “Old Glory,” the state 
flag, and the Union Jack} 


s 
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WHY DO YOUNG MEN GO TO COLLEGE? 


BY R, B, CHAMBERLIN, 
Middletown, Conn. 


. Wesleyan University has made a careful study of the 
luture occupations of its undergraduates, and has col- 
lected some very interesting statistics, which serve admir- 
ably to mark the tendencies of the modern college stu- 
dent. Although Wesleyan is an academic college, of the 
263 examined over twenty per cent. expect to enter com- 


mercial or manufacturing industries. What better proof 


can be had that the college is becoming no longer merely 
a professional school, but also a manufacturer of brain- 
stuff for the everyday business man? It is clear that 
modern business methods demand college-bred men, men 
of broadened and quickened intelligence, so, in order to 
meet that demand, there is a rapidly-increasing number 
of prospective business men entering our higher educa- 
tional institutions. 

Educational work occupies second place in the Wes- 
leyan statistics, 13.7 per cent. of the undergraduates in- 
tending to teach. This is probably occasioned by the 
comparatively good pay offered to teachers in comparison 
with other positions immediately upon graduation, and 
inasmuch as it is in direct line with their past training, 
educational work is most agreeable to college graduates. 

As might be expected, the law and the ministry still 
hold their own, since of course those professions demand 
a college training. There seems to have been a consid- 
erable falling off in students for the ministry in the purely 
academic department, caused perhaps by the great 
stampede of the young men of the past decade to civil, 
mechanical, electrical engineering, forestry, and all scien- 
tific pursuits. But, taking Wesleyan as a type of the 
average. small college of a distinctly progressive sort, 
there seems to be a reaction coming, and a favorable in- 
crease in the number of clerical students. 

The various special scientific departments have, as a 
rule, been confined to the strictly scientific schools, but 
the statistics show that even in the specialists’ occupation 
many young men of to-day seek a broadening academic 
course before pursuing special graduate study. 

However, the great question, why young men go to 
college, is of special import when it is noted that almost 
twenty-five per cent. of the men of the freshman class 
enter college without knowing in the least what they 
are going to do, and most of those do not decide until 
their junior year. What can lead these men to seek a 
college education? The only answer seems to be, it is 
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the spirit of the age to strive for a higher level, and 
therefore many men enter college just to widen their 
intellectual capacity and become well-rounded, capable 
men. This is what the small college is for, and this is 
what it has been and still is doing for the betterment of 
civilization. 

STATISTICS OF FUTURE OCCUPATIONS OF 
THE COLLEGE UNDERGRADUATE (WES- 


LEYAN). 

1908. 1909. 1910. 1911. Total. 
Business ....... 27.7% 265% 156% 124% 20.1% 
Teaching ...... 24.1 14.7 10.9 6.8 13.7 
ee 19.0 11.8 10.9 12.4 13.3 
Ministry ....... 5.1 5.9 14.0 16.4 10.6 
Engineering ... 3.4 2.9 3.1 10.9 5.3 
Chemistry ..... 0 11.8 4.7 1.4 4.6 
Medicine ...... 5.1 2.9 1.6 6.8 4.2 
All others..... 15.5 8.8 9.7 8.2 10.3 
Undecided ..... 0 14.7 29.6 24.7 17.9 





ZELLER’S EDUCATIONAL CREED. 


J. W. Zeller, of Findlay, the next state superintendent 
of Ohio, went before the people on a notable educational 
creed :— 

I believe that our public schools are the most potent 
agency to enrich and perpetuate our American institu- 
tions, that they are a greater bulwark of our liberties 
than armies and navies. 

“I believe in the real stars burning from our past skies, 
in the lights of the present, and in the rise of new suns in 
the new heavens.” 

I believe in the evolution of our system of schools and 
in wise legislation to stimulate and hasten the evolution 
toward higher ideals and greater efficiency. 

I believe in the professional training of teachers and 
in a state system of normal colleges located with the view 
of giving all our people an equal opportunity of securing 
such training at minimum cost. 

I believe in mandatory expert supervision for all our 
schools, rural as well as city. 

I believe in the enrichment and extension of the town- 
ship high schools, with a curriculum which will recognize 
the intellectual, industrial, and social needs of the rural 
communities. 

I believe in making teaching a profession honored, pro- 
tected, and justly compensated. 

I believe that “education is not a burden of our civiliza- 
tion,” but that civilization is a force to be maintained by 
education. 

I believe in more school revenue from the state to the 
end that our army of faithful teachers may receive greater 
remuneration and become better equipped for their voca- 
tion, that greater inducements may be offered to attract 
the strongest and brainiest young men and women to ‘the 
profession of teaching in order that our youth may have 
the highest and best service, and that industrial training 
schools may be established in every community. 

I believe that for every dollar you save in education 
you will spend five in prosecutions, in prisons, and in re- 
formatories—that formation is not only wiser, but cheaper 
than reformation. 

I believe that to us as teachers has been com«nitted the 
most sacred, the most vital work ever entrusted to mortal 
man—the training of immortal minds to a destiny worthy 
its Creator; that our work is spiritual in character and 
eternal in results; that we should dedicate ourselves anew 
to the cultivation of a more fraternal spirit in the profes- 
sion; that concord and not discord should characterize 
all our proceedings, to the end that we may federate and 
utilize all the educational forces of the state to improve 
and make our schools more efficient. 

I believe that Ohio, with its marvelous wealth of means 
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and men, should lead in the onward march to greater 
educational achievements. 

I believe that a people who bank on their past achieve- 
ments have already begun to decline, and that the greatest 
assets of a state are found, not in its mines and fertile 
valleys, but in a well-educated, honest, upright, patriotic 
citizenship. 
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SALARIES OF MALE AND FEMALE TEACHERS. 


To the Editor of the Journal of Education: Since the 
appearance of the article on “The Salaries of Male and 
Female Teachers” in the Journal of March 5 I have 
waited vainly for some one who knows to “explain the 
whys and wherefores.” In the hope of receiving further 
light I venture to suggest considerations which appear 
to have been neglected by Mr. Sabin. 

Let me say at the outset that I in no way oppose the 
movement for higher salaries for teachers—male or fe- 
male. I hope for and expect them. I believe, however, 
that the matter of relative pay rests on deeper, self-regu- 
lating, economic and social laws; that attempts to set- 
tle the matter by such legislation as is proposed, seem- 
ingly just, would prove futile or disastrous (like at- 
tempts to force the use of “fiat money,” for example). 

Labor unions complain, and justly, that the immigra- 
tion of cheap foreign labor displaces our workers or 
lowers their pay. Teaching is one of the occupations 
where, on a large scale, men and women have longest 
competed for positions. The effect has been the dis- 
placement of men, not only in those places where wo:nen 
are unquestionably as good or better, but as well where 
the masculine influence is needed. In other words, we 
are “feminizing” our schools. How does it come about? 
Every sound, mature man ought to be the supporter of 
a family; normal women ought not. The salary which 
would enable the average, unmarried woman teacher to 
support herself as her position demands would be insuf- 
ficient for the average family man—or the unfortunate 
family woman. Does not every just, beneficent law 
work injustice in the exceptional cases, such as Mr. Sa- 
bin cites? 

If it be objected that the large employment of women 
in teaching has served to decrease (relatively to other 
occupations if not absolutely) salaries paid and that in- 
crease of women’s pay to equal men’s would remove the 
difficulty, I would argue that it would even increase the 
displacement of men. Men are not now attracted to 
this as to other professions because of the relatively low 
reward for their efforts; increase of women’s pay would 
not recall them. Women also are now being attracted 
more to other lines of work where the preparation re- 
quired and nervous energy expended are less and the re- 
wards greater, as in stenography. Superintendents are 
even now crying the “scarcity of teachers.’”’ To increase 
women’s salaries to those of men would but recall to 
teaching many women now going elsewhere. With an 
increased supply of women candidates and unchanged 
supply of men the latter would be even more crowded 
out. 

To show further that the proposed change would not 
only further displace men but as well put a premium on 
the state of “single blessedness,” suppose that in all lines 
of work woman competes extensively with man under 
ihe principle of “equal pay for equal work.” What 
would be the social effect? Among natural and legiti- 
mate reasons for marriage may be included the desire, 
on woman’s part, for relief from the struggle for support, 
A man and a woman, each earning $75 per month would 
hesitate longer than now to marry (if, for example, he 
may be supposed to receive $100 and she $50). It 
would mean the establishment and maintenance of a 
home, the support of at least two, with the income of 
one. His accustomed $75 needs and her $75 needs must 
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be adjusted to a $75 home and family. He would more 
than now hesitate to ask the sacrifice, she to make it. 
On the large scale what would be the social effect? 
Would it not discourage marriage or encourage “sepa- 
rate careers,” which in turn would not only not decrease 
competition for positions but would endanger home and 
state? 

We could not afford to dispense with the feminine in- 
fluence in our schools; we need more men—virile, manly 
men. Men should anticipate a lifetime of teaching and 
raising the standard of the profession; women should an- 
ticipate a few years of “mothering” in schools. Let us 
offer to both men and women such increased salaries as 
shall call to the profession those who are fitted to it and 
needed by it. 


Lyman R, Allen, 
North Adams, Mass. 
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THE GROWTH OF A QUARTER CENTURY. 


Here is a partial list of social machines that have 
sprung into activity during the last quarter-century. 
Every one touches the publie school at some point:— 

School Children’s Aid Society. 

Day Nurseries. 

Free Kindergarten Associations. 

Social Settlements. 

Religious Education Association. 

Social Education Association. 

Municipal Voters’ League. 

Consumers’ League. 

Neighborhood Improvement Associations. 

Parents’ and Teachers’ Clubs. 

Visiting Nurse Association. 

Vacation School and Playground Committee. 

Home-finding Association. 

Public School Art Society. 

Municipal Lodging-House Association. 

Society for the Protection of Women and Children. 

Thé Juvenile Court. 

The Parental School. 

The School Fellowship Committee. 

Every one of the above represents the effort of society 
either to adjust itself to the gaps that society itself has 
created, or to patch up failures that it has made. Each 
one is significant of the fact that social evolution is go- 
ing on as rapidly as is commercial expansion; creating 
new necessities as each decade goes by.—Chicago Teach- 
ers’ Federation Bulletin. 


a Gee 
NUMBER OF LETTERS IN DIFFERENT 
ALPHABETS. 


The alphabets of the different languages and 
nations vary in the number of their letters from 12 to 
202. 'The Sandwich Islanders have the first number; 
Burmese, 18; Italian, 20; Bengalese, 21; Hebrew, Chal- 
dean, Syrian, and Samaritan, 22 each; Latin, 23; Greek, 
24; German, Dutch, and English, 26 each; Spanish and 
Slavonic, 27 each; Arabian, 28; Persian and Coptic, 32 
each; Georgian, 35; Armenian, 38; Russian, 41: Old Mus- 
eovite, 43; Sanscrit and many others of the Oriental lan- 
guages have 50 letters each in their alphabets, and the 
Ethiopian and Tartarian languages have from 100 to 202 
each. 





Cc. R. S., New York city: Live teachers must surely get 
inspiration and suggestion from your Journal. 


P. E. G., Maine: Allow me to say that in the Journal 
the teachers have a true friend, and the profession has a 
staunch supporter. It is as good as a teachers’ conven- 
tion every week. 
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BOOKS FOR NATURE STUDY. IL.) 


Below is given a list of good books on nature study 
for the school library:— 

Atkinson, G. F., “First Studies of Plant Life,’ Ginn 
& Co., Boston, 75 cents net. 

Bailey, L. H., “Lessons with Plants,” Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, $1.10 net. 

“The Nature Study Idea,” Doubleday, Page & 
Co., New York, $1 net. 

Ball, Sir R._&., “Starland,” new edition, Ginn & Co., 
Boston, $1.20 net. 

Beal, W. J., “Seed Dispersal,” Ginn & Co., Boston, 60 
cents. 

Blanchan, +Neltje, pseud. (Mrs. N. B. Doubleday), 
“Birds Every Child Should Know,” Doubleday, Page & 
Co., New York, $1.20 net. 

“Bird Neighbors,” Doubleday, Page & Co., New 
York, $2. : 

Burroughs, John, “Squirrels and Other Fur Bearers,” 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, $1. 

Chapman, I’. M., “Bird Life; a Guide to the Study of 
(ur Common Birds,” D. Appleton & Co., New York, $2 
net. 











“Handbook of Birds of North Eastern America,” 
edition 3, D. Appleton & Co., New York, $3. 

Comstock, A. B., “Ways of the Six-footed,” Ginn & 
Co., Boston, 65 cents. 

Comstock, J. H. & A. B., “How to Know the Butter- 
flies,” D. Appleton & Co., New York, $2.25 net. 

Coulter, J. M., ‘‘Plant Relations,” D. Appleton & Co., 
New York, $1.10 net (20th Century Text-Books). 

Cram, W. E., “Little Beasts of Field and Wood,” 
Small, Maynard & Co., Boston, $1.25. 

Dame, L. L. & Brooks, Henry, “Handbook of the Trees 
of New England,’ Ginn & Co., Boston, $1.50 net. 

Eckstorm, Mrs. F. H., “The Bird Book,” D. C. Heath 
& Co., Boston, 60 cents. 

Eliot, I. M., and Soule, C. G., “Caterpillars and their 
Moths,” Century Company, New York, $2 net. 

Gibson, W. H., “Blossom Hosts and Insect Guests,” 
Newson & Co., New York, 80 cents. 

—— “My Studio Neighbors,” Harper & Bros., New 
York, $2.50. 

Gibson, W. H., and Jelliffe, H. L., “Our Native Or- 
chids,” Doubleday, Page & Co.. New York, $1.35 net. 

Harrington, M. W., “About the Weather,” D. Appleton 
& Co., New York, 65 cents net (Appleton’s Home Reading 
Books). 

Hemenway, H. D., “How to Make School Gardens,” 
Doubleday, Page & Co., New York, $1 net. 

Hodge, C. F., “Nature Study and Life,’ Ginn & Co., 
Boston, $1.80 net. 

Hoffman, Ralph, “Guide to the Birds of New England 
and Eastern New York,” Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Bos- 
ton, $1.50 net. 

Hornaday, W. T., “The American Natural History,” 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, $3.50 net. 

Hough, R. B., “Handbook of the Trees of the Northern 
States and Canada, East of the Rocky Mountains,” R. B, 
Hough, Lowville, N. Y., $8. 

Houston, E. J., “Wonder Book of Voleanoes and 
Earthquakes,’ F. A. Stokes & Co., New York, $1.50. 

Howard, L. O., “Mosquitoes: How They Live, How 
They Carry Disease, How They Are Classified, How 
They May Be Destroyed,” edition 3, McClure Company, 
New York, $1.50 net. 

Huntington, A. O., “Studies of Trees in Winter,” H. 
M. Caldwell Company, Boston, $2.50 net. 

Ingersoll, Ernest, “The Wit of the Wild,” Dodd, Mead 
& Co., New York, $1.20 net. 

Keeler, H. L., “Our Northern Shrubs and How to 
Identify Thera,” Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, $2 
net. —New York, Arbor Day Manual. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


SONGS OF THE AVERAGE MAN. By Sam Walter 
Foss, author of “Back Country Poems,” “Whiffs from 
‘Wild Meadows,” “Dreams in Homespun,” and ‘‘Songs 
of War and Peace.” Illustrated by Merle Johnson. 
Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company. 

I was sitting at a dining club table with u third of a 
hundred writers, several of them good versifiers who 
were reciting their latest lines, which had been sold but 
had not appeared in the magazines, when one of the chief 
editors of one of Boston’s leading daily papers said: “Il 
never expected to enjoy a night like this; never supposed 
that such a group of men could be gathered in my day, 
and I have been asking myself why such men. men who 
can write such clever, thrilling, and helpful verse, do not 
write poems that the world will call great as they did the 
poems of half a century ago!’ The reply of Sam Walter 
Foss, in speech and verse, will never be forgotten by 
‘those who were dining together that night. It was a reve- 
lation, a rendering of the veil that we might see the spirit 
and purpose, the nobility and power of the poets of our 
day, men who write for humanity as much as ever Whit- 
tier or Lowell wrote, but the needs of humanity to-day 
are less romantic than they were prior to 1861-’65, or in 
the years following, when those triumphs were being 
celebrated. Since then I have re-read practically every 
line in the four volumes of poems from the pen of MT. 
Foss, and they have for me a new meaning, and I wel- 
come, therefore, “Songs of the Average Man,” for the title 
itself speaks the heart and soul of the writer. Mr. Foss 
has recently said in print: “Poetry has alienated itself 
from the sympathies of men by its patronizing air toward 
the workers of the world. The poet who regards the for- 
mer as simply picturesque, and only cares for him artis- 
tically, will never get at the heart of him and compre- 
hend his significance. The farmer, the fisherman, the 
woodsman, have been exploited sufficiently for their lit- 
erary values. He is the true poet who sees that all work- 
ers are working out with God the development of the 
universe, the building of the world. It is such a view of 
labor that glorifies it and makes it sublime and epical.” 
“Songs of the Average Man” abounds in the geniality 
and sympathy, the love and cheer that have been in every 
poem he ever penned. 

SIMPLICITE—A READER OF FRENCH PRONUN- 
CIATION. By Julius Tuckerman of Central High 
school, Springfield, Mass. New York: American Book 
Company. Cloth. 128 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

The aim of this volume is to assist the teacher in solv- 
ing the perplexing difficulty of teaching the pronunciation 
of French in as brief a time as possible. And certainly 
the author has reached his aim, for in an artless but 
thorough manner he has given the rules of such pronun- 
ciation, without the addition of more exceptions than are 
absolutely necessary. The work may also be used as a 
first reading book. A carefully constructed vocabulary 
is a judicious accompaniment. 

AMERICAN SCIENCE SERIES, PHYSIOGRAPHY 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS. By Rollin D. Salisbury. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. Cloth. Illustrated. 
530 pp. Price, $1.50. 

This is a notable contribution to a knowledge of the 
science of geography. More than 500 pages, four by six 
inches, provide an unprecedented amount of material. 
while the accurate scholarship, scientific training, and 
pedagogical skill of Professor Salisbury combine to make 
this material available in every best sense for school use. 
The more than six hundred maps and illustrations are 
worth more than the price of the book. Many of these 
are later than any heretofore brought to the attention of 
students. Better than plates, maps, and illustrations is 
the treatment of the subject. Without losing any of the 
attractive popular features the book is highly scientific. 
It swings from geology to commerce, from the caverns 
below to the balloons above. In nature it revels in hydro- 
phytes, xerophytes, and mesophytes, plants, and in the 
environmental relations of animals. It is an invaluable 
book for the home, school, or office. No important fea- 
ture is minimized and no unimportant phase is magnified. 
The perspective and the personality are each magnified 
because of their interest and importance. 





STUDIES IN MUSICAL EDUCATION, HISTORY, 
AND AESTHETICS. Cloth. 284 pp. Price, post- 
paid, $1.60. 

This is a report of the proceedings and papers of the 
Music Teachers’ National Association for the year 1907. 
The annual meeting was held in Columbia University, 
New York, in December last. The whole subject of mu- 
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sic in schools and colleges was before the convention, and 
was treated by experts from all over the country. This 
volume contains their papers in full, and cannot fail to 
be of deepest interest to all musical instructors. It is 
impossible to allude to any of the papers; they must be 
read refiectively to gain their meaning and impulse. But 
they are a body of sane thought as to the subject and 
methods of musical instruction. The book may be ob- 
tained of Professor Waldo S. Pratt, 86 Gillett street, 

Hartford, Conn. 

WITH CLIVE IN INDIA. By G. A. Henty. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Cloth. 3898 pp. LIl- 
lustrated. Price, $1.50. 

Mr. Henty is one of the best writers of boys’ books, of 
which he has written fully twenty. In this work he 
tells the story of how England secured control of India. 
It. is a thrilling story, with Clive as the chief figure 
among the actors. Clive was certainly a remarkable 
man, not always a just man, but always a brave man. 
It was a terrific struggle in which he was engaged, but 
he never lost his head in any exigency, and proved him- 
self too much for the combined forces of France and In- 
dia. If a boy is fond of such stories, then here is one 
that cannot fail to meet all his demands for excitement. 
And it is well written. 


MENTAL HEALING. By Leander Edmund Whipple 
of New York. New York: The Metaphysical Publish- 
ing Company. Cloth. 280 pp. Price, $1.50. 
Beginning with the dictum that “health is the birth- 

right of mankind,” the author works out in this volume 

his theories of metaphysical healing, and gives several 
instances of such triumph of mind over matter, where 
complete recovery was attained. To those who are in- 
terested in such matters—and their name to-day is 
legion—this work is both suggestive and _ stimulative. 

Naturally the mind-healinge movement is in the author’s 

opinion the great movement of the age. The chief dif- 

ficulty with it and all its kinsmen is, that the sponsors 
of the movement are prone to carry their theories far 
beyond their legitimate province. 


GREEK LIVES, FROM PLUTARCH. Selected and 
translated by C. E. Byles of London, Eng. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. Cloth. 232 pp. Price, 50 
cents. 

Well chosen selections from the famous old Greek 
biographer, Plutarch, intended for reading in schools. 
The translations, while singularly true to the original 
subject-matter, are at the same time in more simple Eng- 
lish than some other translations that have been made. 
And omissions are made of many ethical and philo- 
sophical reflections for which Flutarch was noted, but 
which would not meet the taste of either the British or 
American youth. The work contains several really 
beautiful illustrations of Greek places and statues. 





LITTLE LETTERS TO BOYS GROWN TALL. By 
“Uncle Ned.” Chicago: The Abbey Press. Cloth. 284 
pp. Price, 80 cents net. 

A volume for youth on the secret of succeeding. It 
follows somewhat the lines of Samuel Smiles in his re- 
nowned books on ua kindred topic. “Uncle Ned” is evi- 
dently considerable of a moralist, and ne follows his 
natural bent in the capital advice which he tenders his 
less mature readers. Now and then he slips a cog—as 
when he seems to approve the beer-garden German Sab- 
bath, and leaves the impression that it is preferable to 
the Sabbath among Saxons. But, on the whole, his 
counsels are excellent, and well worthy of the perusal 
and reflection of American youth. 





BA-LONG-LONG—THE IGOROT BOY. By Professor 
Albert Jenks, University of Minnesota. Chicago: Row, 
Peterson & Co. Cloth. 184 pp. 125 illustrations. 
Price, 75 e¢ents. 

Here is a charming story-study of life in the Philip- 
pines, by one who was in the islands for a_ series of 
years and devoted to ethnological studies. It is both 
rich, careful, and exhaustive in details of the life of the 
Tgorotos—one of the wildest of the many tribes of the 
islands. To begin to read it awakens a fascination that 
lures one on to the very end. The stages of Ba-long- 
long’s rude education are followed with ever-increasing 
interest. And then the pen-and-ink sketches that adorn 
the book most graphically aid to make the text attrac- 
tive. They are the work of Marian D. Seiders, and dis- 
close a genius for illustration. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted 

under tnis heading are solicited from schoo! 
authorities in every state in the Union. To be 
available, these contributions should be short 
and comprehensive. Copy should be received 
by the editor not later than Friday preceding 
date of issue. 








MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 

April 21, 22, 23: Ontario Educational 
Association, Toronto, Canada; 
president, L. E. Embree, LL. D. ; 
secretary, R. W. Doane, Toronto. 

April 24: Eastern Connecticut Teach- 
ers’ Association, New London. 

May 14, 15, 16: Eastern Art Teach- 
ers’ Association, New York City. 
June 16, 17, 18: Kentucky Bduca- 
tional Association, Frankfort; C. 
C. Adams, Williamstown, presi- 

dent. 

June 17: West Virginia State Associa- 
tion, Elkins. 

June 29-July 3: National Education 
Association of the United States; 
president, Superintendent E. G. 
Cooley, Chicago, Ill.; secretary, Ir- 
win Shepard, Winona, Minn.; at 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

July 6—9: Pennsylvania State Educa- 
- spa Association, State College, 

a. 

July 7, 8, 9: American Institute of 
Instruction, Burlington, Vt. 

October 15, 16, 17: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Rutland. 

December 28: Montana State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Helena. 

December 29, 30, 31: Washington 
Educational Association, Spokane. 


February, 1909: Department of Su- 
perintendence, N. E. A., Oklahoma 
city, Ok.; President, W. H. Elson, 
Cleveland, O. 


a 


wr 
NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAIND. 

Henry K. White, principal of the 
Bangor High school for the past six- 
teen years, has tendered his resigna- 
tion to take effect at the close of the 
school year. Mr. White is a graduate 
of Bowdoin College in the class of 
1874, and one of the best-known hizh- 
school principals in New England. He 
is to retire from active teaching. 

Principal O. M. Holman of Bow- 
doinham High school, and _ superin- 
tendent of the town schools, has been 
appointed district superintendent of 
the schools of Winthrop and Hal- 
lowell. Mr. Holman will begin work 
immediately, as soon as he can go to 
Hallowell. In the two towns there 
are about twenty-five schools. 

Frank A. Perry, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of schools in 
Waldoboro. 

Boothbay Hurbor has voted to unite 
with Boothbay in the employment of 
a school superintendent. 

The towns of Clinton and Canaan 
have formed a union and elected 
Frank L. Rowell as superintendent of 
schools. 

W. H. Sturtevant has been elected 
superintendent of the schools of 
Dover and Foxcroft. 

Sub-Principal L. W. Robbins has 
been chosen acting principal of the 
Gardiner High school for the rest of 
the school year, in place cf Principal 
Powers, resigned. 

Miss Margaret Clarke has been 
chosen to the office of supervisor for 
the schools of Washburn, Wade, and 
Castle Hill. Miss Clarke is a gradu- 
ate from R. C. I. and aé junior at 
Colby College. 
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At a recent meeting of the joint 
school boards of Oldtown, Orono, and 
Milford, District Superintendent D. 
Lyman Wormwood was unanimously 
chosen to continue in his present posi- 
tion for another year. 


FOXCROFT. Dover and Foxcroft 
have brought about an ideal relation 
between the public library and the 
public school. For some years they 
have been sending out branch li- 
braries to the rural schools; these li- 
braries being changed at the end of 
every term. This year they are send- 
ing ninth-grade pupils to the library 
for one hour’s work every week. The 
class goes at a time when the library 
is ciosed to the public, and they work 
under the direction of the librarian. 
'The use of reference books, Poole’s 
index, card catalogues, different au- 
thorities are some of the educational 
features of this work. Superintend- 
ent W. H. Sturtevant has been re- 
elected for the Dover-Foxcroft dis- 
trict. 

SOUTH PORTLAND. [Five teach- 
ers announce their resignations in 
June because of their matrimonial en- 
gagements. 

BROWNVILLE. The Piscata- 
quis County Teachers’ Association is 
to hold a meeting here on April 24. 
The public library and the public 
school, manual training, what the 
business man expects of the school, 
drawing and music are topics which 
will be discussed at the general ses- 
sions. The evening address will be 
by State Superintendent Payson 
Smith. 

VERMONT. 

MONTPELIER. The complete re- 
turns of the examination of public 
school pupils for defective hearing or 
vision have just been published. 
Forty thousand two hundred and 
ninety-six pupils were examined. Of 
these 13,044 were found defective in 
either hearing or vision. Of 19,968 
boys examined 5,877 were found ,to be 
defective, and of the 20,528 girls ex- 
amined, 7,167 were defective. 

CHESTER. A new supervision 
district has just been formed compris- 
ing the towns of Athens, Grafton, 
Windham, Andover, Londonderry, 
and Chester. This is the first district 
formed this year. ‘There are thirty- 
five schools in this district. 

ESSEX. Carlton D. Howe, super- 
intendent of the district of Colches- 
ter, Essex, Shelburne, South Burling- 
ton, and Williston has been re-elected 
at a salary of $1,350. 


MASSACHUSBTTS. 
BOSTON. John W. Tufts, who 
died in Camden, Me., March 18, was 
long a prominent teacher of music 
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and an organist in Boston. He wag 
born in Dover, N. H., and developing 
a musical gift, went to Leipsic, Ger- 
many, where he studied the piano un- 
der Moscheles and Schoch, and har- 
mony under Hauptmann. Joachim, 
the violinist, was a fellow student 
whom he knew, and Mr. Tufts also 
had opportunities of seeing and meet- 
ing such noted composers as Schu- 
mann, Meyerbeer, and Gade, and was 
one of the bodyguard at the bier of 
Mendelssohn. Mr. Tufts lived in 
Bangor and Portland, Me. Professor 
Paine of Harvard College was his pu- 
pil in Portland. Mr. Tufts came to 
Boston as piano teacher in the Boston 
Music school and was organist at 
King’s chapel, where he remained fif- 
teen years. About fifteen years 
ago Mr. Tufts gave up active teach- 
ing and devoted himself to school mu- 
sic works, writing the Normal School 
Course used in Boston and elsewhere, 
and also books for high school and 
college use, among them, songs, hymn 
books, and a piano technique book, 
About five years ago his sight com- 
menced to fail, preventing further ac- 
tive work, and he removed,to Camden, 
Me., where he had since resided. 

An elaborate plan for utilizing 
school yards and playgrounds for all 
kinds of athletic games and develop- 
ment, as outlined and endorsed by Dr. 
Thomas F. Harrington, has been ac- 
cepted by the school committee. Dr. 
Harrington was given authority to 
appoint about 100 more instructors 
and to supervise the equipment of the 
playgrounds at a cost which is esti- 
mated at $58,000 for the next twelve 
months. Dr. Harrington’s ideas in 
brief are: First, to develop the school 
yards and school buildings as the cen- 
tre of play for the younger children; 
second, to provide local playgrounds 
for the older boys and girls; third, to 
provide athletic fields for the high 
school boys: and, fourth, to furnish 
instructors and teachers in athletics, 
sports, games, and play indulged in 
by pupils of the public schools. 


MILTON. The public schools were 
closed at noon April 9 out of respect 
for the memory.of Miss Henrietta T. 
Hallowell, for twenty-nine years a 
teacher in the high school of that 
town, who died of heart disease. The 
pupils of the high school and the 
teachers of all the schools were pres- 
ent at the funeral service in the First 
Congregational church. 

CHICOPEE. ‘The school commit- 
tee held a long meeting April 6 and 
considered the plans of Architect Al- 
derman for the new manual training 
school building. The details of the 
plans were considered and alternate 
plans were adopted. A cellar would 
provide an excellent forge-shop, 
about forty by thirty feet in the 





WHAT SHALL I RECITE? 


Teachers who have to answer this question many times before 
every holiday celebration can find the solution in 


DAYS AND DEEDS 


A Compilation of Verse for Children’s Reading and Speaking 
Compiled by BURTON E. and ELIZABETH B. STEVENSON 


Cloth, $1.00 net. 


Special Library Binding, $1.50. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 





Postpaid, $1.10 
Postpaid, $1.60 
33-37 East 17th St., New York 
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Here is Something EASY 
IS IT EXERCISING THE BEST JUDGMENT 


to permit the Wear, Soiling and Handling 
of the entire School Year to be placed on a 


Text-Book Costing Anywhere from 30c. to $1.00 each 
RATHER THAN 


On a Holden Adjustable Book Cover ? 


Costing only 1 1-3 cents apiece 


REMEMBER —the Material of the Holden is Pure Unfinished Leatherette 
—by scientific chemical treatment rendered both WATERPROOF and GERM PROOF 





THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 





M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 























north end of the building. It is not 
yet decided which plan will be 
adopted. 

HOLYOKE. The superintendency | 


of the Holyoke schools for another | 
year is Settled through the re-election 
of James J. O’Donnell by a majority 
of one vote. 

ATTLEBORO. Ata special meet- 
ing of the school committee lately, 
designs for the new South Attleboro 
school submitted by Robert C. N. 
Monahan of Pawtucket was selected. | 
Mr Monahan will draw up plans and | 
specifications, and as soon as they are | 
completed the contract for construc- 
tion will be awarded. The new build- 
ing will cost $15,000. Mr. Monahan’s 
design calls for a handsome brick 
structure, with four rooms. It is to 
be located on Washington street, | 
South Attleboro, near Mendon road. | 
It is expected that arrangements will | 
be completed so that the building will | 
be ready for use next fall. | 

CHELSEA. A conflagration, 
which swept a third of the area of 
the city, embracing the entire business | 
section and. entailing a loss of over) 
$8,000,000, on April 12, destroyed five | 
school buildings. 





CONNECTICUT. 

NEW LONDON. The teachers of | 
eastern Connecticut will meet at New | 
London April 24, when the Eastern 
Connecticut Teachers’ Association | 
will hold its thirty-second convention 
at the Nathan Hale grammar school. 
The following program has been ar- 
ranged: General topic, “How Far) 
Should the Public Schools be Held} 
Responsible for Moral and Religious 


Training?’ morning session, 10 a. m.; 
address, “The Making of Men and | 
Women.” Professor. Herman H.| 


Horne, department of pedagogy and| 
philosophy, Dartmouth College; ad-| 
dress, “Kducational Methods’ of | 
Checking Delinquency,” J. Adams) 
Puffer, honorary fellow, Clark Uni-| 
versity; address, “The Creative Hle- 
ment in Education,” Hamilton Wright 
Mabie, associate editor of the Out-| 
look, New York city. The officers) 
and committees of the association fol- 
low: President, John L. Chapman, 
Plainfield; vice-president, Caroline A. 
Stevens, Norwich: secretary and) 
treasurer, George W. Dickson, Willi- 
mantic. 

MIDDLETOWN. The Wesleyan 
faculty has voted a change in the 


| estry, 


SUMMER SCHOOLS. 





SUMMER TERM 
Six weeks beginning June 29, 1908 

Total expense, including board and tuition, 
$36 to $42. 

Credit toward a degree given for all work of 
college grade. 
tendents, Delightful summer climate. 

For circulars, address 

JAMES S. STEVENS, Dean, 
University of Maine, Orono, Maine. 





Summer School of 


| 
| 
| 
| 


the South 
UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 
ANOXVILLE 


Special courses for Superin- | 


SEVENTH SESSION; SIX WEEKS | 


June 23—July 31, 1908 


Best Summer School for Teachers | 





Reorganized and enlarged to meet 
the increasing demands of progressive 
| teachers. 

Consecutive courses of two, three 
and four years, with directions and 
outlines for home study for those who 
| desire it. 


Courses in kindergarten, primary 
methods, music, drawing, manual 


training, nature study and biology, 
including human physiology and hy- 
giene, agriculture, horticulture, for- 
school gardening, geography, 
geology, physics, chemistry, mathe- 
matics, English, literature, the Bible, 
Latin, Greek, German, French, Span- 
ish, history, economics, sociology, 
psychology, education. 

From 60 to 75 public lectures, read- 
ings and music recitals of the highest 
type. No charge except registration 
fee of $10. 

Official announcement ready 
the first of April. Address 

P. P. CLAXTON, Superintendent, 


about 


'-UNIVERSITY OF MAINE. | Normal College of the North 


American Gymnastic Union 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


The oldest American institution for the ed- 
ucation of teachers of physical training. 
One-year, two-year and four-year courses 
open to high school graduates, 

Special courses. 

For illustrated catalogue, etc., address 
CARL J. KROH, President of the Normal Col- 
lege of the N. A. G. U., 415-419 E 
., Indianapolis, Ind, 


Michigan 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Term: July 6th to August 15th. 


Special Courses for School Supervisors, 
Principals, and Elementary Teachers. 


School of Observation with eight elemen- 
tary grades in charge of teachers officially 
representing eight noted School Systems or 
Training Schools. p 


Psychological Clinic and School 
Training of Backward Children. 


for the 


Courses in the Physical Education of 
Children, Physics, Pedagogy, Music ( both 
Theoretical and Practical), besides the usual 
courses in English, History, the Languages, 
Mathematics, Philosophy, Science, etc., lead- 
ing to the degrees of A. B., B. S., M.A., and 
Ph. D. 


For descriptive circular address Director 
of the Summer School, Box 15, College Hall, 
University of Pennsylvania, Phila., Pa. 








The Summer Quarter is one of the 
regular quarters of University Work. 
The courses are the same in charac- 
ter, method and credit value as in 
other parts of the year. 

Graduate Schools of Arts and Litera- 
ture, Ogden (Graduate) School of 
Science ; Senior and Junior Col- 
leges of Arts, Literature, 
phy and Science; School. of 
ducation ; Divinity School ; Law 
School ; Courses in Medicine. 


First Term June 13—July 22. 
Second Term July 23— Aug. 28. 


Detailed Information on Request. 


Philoso- 








THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


SUMMER QUARTER 
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MENEELY &CO. BFIIS 


West Troy), N 


The Old Reliable | CHURCH, 
Meneely Foundry, | CHIME, 
Established SCHOOL 





nearly 100 years ago. | & is B 


ISAAC — 
SHORTHAND 


‘Adopted by the New York Board of Education — 


isaac Pitman’s Course in Shorthand,240 pp.cloth $1,50 

“Il know of no subject taught in the high 
schools that is capable of giving more cultural 
and practical benefit to the students than 
shorthand, I have examined your ‘Course in 
Shorthand’ very carefully, and am pleased 
to state that I consider the simple grading— 
with sentences and position-writing from the 
first lesson—the logical arrangement and ped- 
agogical ara pir om combine to make it the 
most perfect American Shorthand text-book 
ever published.””— Weodford D, Anderson, 
PA.D., Washington Irving High School. 

Send for particulars of Special Course for 
Teachers and Trial Lesson. 


ASAAC PITMAN & SONS, 31 Union Sq,, N.Y 











weekly program whereby recitations 
will be held Saturday mornings and 
not Wednesday afternoons. Hitherto 
there has been no college work Satur- 
days except work in laboratories. 

HARTFORD. The Rev. Professor 
McCook of Trinity College and daugh- 
ter, Miss McCook, are in the island of 
Ceylon. They will proceed to China, 
and start on their return trip some 
time in the summer. 

Miss Katherine Burbank, librarian 
of the Hartford High school and for 
more than forty years connected with 
the institution, died April 4 of apo- 
plexy, after an illness of twa days. 

Announcement is made at Trinity 
College that the H. E. Russell fellow- 
ship will be held for the next two 
years by Henry 8S. Wilcox of Little 
Falls, N. Y. Upon recommendation 
of the faculty the president appointed 
Charles W. McKone of Hartford as 
Mary E. Terry fellow for one year. 
Wilcox will study philosophy at Jena 
and Leipsic, Germany. McKone ex- 
pects to study chemistry at Columbia. 

NEW HAVEN. An important fea- 
ture of the city clean-up campaign of 
the Associated Civic Societies was the 
signing of pledges to-day by 21,000 
children in the New Haven public 
schools, agreeing not to scatter rub- 
bish about yards or streets and to 
clean up such places when found in 
an unsightly condition. The central 
sanitary committee of the civic socie- 
ties also sent out over 4,000 red but- 
tons for the pupils in all above the 
sixth grade in the public schools to 
wear. The buttons have a back- 
ground of red with the letters “A. C. 
S.” on the face and a representation 
of a broom. The letters mean Asso- 
ciated Civic Societies. 

NEW HAVEN. Mayor Martin has 
sent a letter of thanks to Professor 
Jepson and the class of 1908 at the 
New Haven High school for, their 
charity concert, which netted $136. 

By the news of an appotntment of 
a committee from the faculty to in- 
vestigate the Sunday exodus to New 
York of the upperclassmen in the 
academic department at Yale, it be- 
came evident recently that this prob- 
lem appears to the faculty in a se- 
rious light, and it is said they are go- 
ing to take measures to mitigate, or, 
if possible, entirely eliminate the prac- 
tice. The committee consists of 
Professors Keller, Hawkes, and 
Tinker. They are now at work on 
the matter, and a report will be made, 
it is expected, in the near future. It 
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is pointed out that the problem is one 
which has never arisen before at 
Si and from which no other uni- 
G resic suffers. 

MERIDEN. The two courses of 
lectures which were given by the 
Meriden Teachers’ Association during 
the winter proved the most satisfac- 
tory ever given in Meriden. The 
teachers who took the courses have 
been greatly benefited thereby. The 
association had full charge of the lec- 
tures and paid all expenses. A meet- 
ing of the association was held re- 


cently at which the treasurer’s report | 


concerning the expense of the lectures 
was read. The two courses of fifteen 
lectures each were delivered by Ed- 
ward Cameron, Ph. D., and John C. 
Adams, Ph. D., of Yale ps auctrarre 
The total cost was $437. 





SOUTHERN STATES. 


OKLAHOMA. 
GUTHRIB. The state board of 


education has elected Rev. A. Grant | 
Evans of Muskogee to be president of | 


the State University, in place of Da- 
vid R. Boyd. Mr. Boyd has held the 
place since the university was estab- 
lished. 


can and his suecessor a Democrat. It 
is asserted that the board of regents 
of the university was unwilling to re- 
tire President Boyd. The state’s at- 
torney general ruled that only the 


state board of education had author- | 


ity to elect a president. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES, 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
PHILADELPHIA. The 
sity of Pennsylvania summer school, 
now under the direction of Dr. A 
Duncan Yocum, professor of peda- 
gogy, is offering more courses for 
teachers than ever before. To the 
courses for high school teachers and 
students seeking degrees, and Profes- 
sor Witmer’s psychological clinic and 
courses for the teaching of backward 
children, which last year attracted 
specialists from every section of the 
country, have been added courses spe- 
cially designed for superintendents, 
principals, and elementary teachers. 
A seminar in elementary education 
will discuss the work exemplified in 
a School of Observation, whose unique 
feature will be vacation activities 
with academic work under the fol- 
lowing teachers, representative of 
various noted school systems or 
schools for the training of teachers; 
Persis K. Miller, supervisor of prac- 
tice work, publie schools, Baltimore: 
Lillian EB. togers, 
seventh grade, Horace Mann school, 


The change is effective July | 
1. The retiring officer is a Republi- 


Univer- | 


. | Philadelphia; Henel 


teacher | 
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Pears’ 


The public’s choice since 1789. 





“Your cheeks are 
peaches, he cried. 

“No, they are 
Pears’,” she replied. 

Pears Soap brings 
the color of health 
to the skin. 

It is the finest 
toilet soap in all the 
world. 








| Teachers College, Columbia WUniver- 
sity; Charles A. Wagner, professor of 
| pedagogy, State Normal school, West 
| Chester, Pa.; Eva T. Seabrook, super- 
vising principal, Pasaic, N. J.; M. 
Frances Freeland, assistant critic 
teacher, Beg Normal school, Tren- 
ton, N. J.; Elizabeth B. Davidson, su- 
| no ‘of writing, Friends schools, 
| Keith Yerkes, 
| supervising principal, George 
H. Thomas Combined Primary school, 
Philadelphia; Harriet B. Keller, 
principal, Torresdale school, Phila- 
delphia; Franklin Field, the bo- 
tanical gardens, the swimming pool, 
| the museums, etc., will form part of 
| the school equipment. W. A. Stecher, 
| director of physical education of the 
| Philadelphia public schools, will offer 
| a course in the physical education of 
| children, which will emphasize organ- 
| ized play and be practically illus- 
| trated by the work of classes in the 
school of observation; a combined 
| seminar and lecture course in current 
| educational topics will be given 
through the co-operation of such well- 
known educational lecturers as: Sam- 
| uel T,. Dutton, superintendent of Hor- 
| ace Mann school, Teachers College, 
| Columbia University; John P. Garber, 
Ph. D., associate superintendent of 
' public schools, Philadelphia; John 








HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 





The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


14 Century Bldg. Port 


Denver, Col., us 


Wasminet ia, 6} Fean. Ave. 


venue. Spokane, Wash., 313 pohery Bk. Los Angeles, Oal., 238 Douglas Bldg. 


BOSTON 
4 Ashburten P!. 


rtland, Ore., 1200 Williams Ave. 
r Bldg. Dereeles, Cal., 415 Studio Bidg 





FISHE 


ro org ard <<. 


rm AGENCY 


acing teachers inevery part {20 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 





Biacedchnsctts Lducators’ Agency 


6 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Long distance telephone. 


We recommend the BEST. 


E. J. Locke, Manager. 





mE S CIEN C E_ountam, Wn. 


Universities, Colleges, and Schools. 
General, Technical, and Practical Educator 








[EDUCATORS »» 


During the last five years our business 


as increased 67 per cent. 


EXCHANGE 


Established 1897 
Tremont Street, Boston 











Some New Books. 











Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
The Management of a City School............... Perry The Macmillan Co., New York $1.25 
SS Eri Tee Hunter *\ ts ee “ 1.50 
The Present Problems of waiesaphy ee Calkins ‘ “ 6 “ 2.50 
’ & First Practice Reader......++..... 6.6.0. seeees Eginton Silver, Burdett & Co.,N.Y¥.  .30 
The Little Helper ...............cccseeecseceecees Baum ss “ “ “ "28 
SUEY SSS eee rr eee eee Austin Harper & Bros., e 1.50 
The Way MN MINNIS. « oks wcidcieSa ree oe dseccese Breck - Putnam’s ‘Sons, ¢o 


NR II 5 a5 05% 0 cies ndacs vownseccctacccese 
Bernhardt’s Der Weg Zum Gliick............... 


Lives of Great English Writers from Chaucer 


De Salvio [Ed.} D. c. Heath & Co., Boston .45 45 








to Browning...........-++++-.+++- Hinchman & Gunmere Houghton, Mifflin & Co., ~~ 159 
Complete 2 Poetical Works of Edmund Spenser Dodge [Ed. * 3.00 
The Ciutch of Circumstances.................... Barnes ). Appleton & Co., N.Y. 1.50 
The Riddle of Personality ....................... Bruce Moffatt, Yard & Co., * 1.50 
Sermons in Syntax...... .....6 65... cece eee eens ee Adams Charles Seribner’ 8 Sons, ‘ 1.50 
RAE 5 adel bneoe's bee och. coneccesind che Bazin ee 00 
The Heart of the Red Firs..............+-.0+000- Anderson Little, ebiewis & Co., Boston 1.50 
EE I  d  Lock hs cwrdbbledoe seecsctcces Bennett ous & Co., Chieago 1.50 
Lilies of Eternal Peace..............-......eeeees Whiting T.Y . Crowell & Co., - 75 
Paths to the Heights............ 60: ee.cceeceeeees Leavitt o 1.00 
Our Rich Inheritance ....... fesudeprpecasacesenis Jenness o ts “ “ 30 
Old Fashioned Folk...... 22.2226 -eeeececeeecceeee Smith R. E. Lee Company, “ek, 1,00 
The Man Who Was Thursday.................-... Chesterton Dodd, Mead, & Co.,N.Y¥. 1.50 

nal Ins Wesleyan University hold an an- 
> “1 9 
Educatio titutions -~ | nual banquet in Boston. There are 





NORMAL SCHOOLS 


Ss Al as NORMAL, SCHOOL, BripGEwarTER, 
For both sexes. For catalogue, 
address the Principal, A.G BorpEN, A.M. 


TATE HORMAL SCHOOL, FrroneuRG, Mass. 
sexes. For catalogues address 
en G. THOMPSON, N. Principal. 

; TE RORBAL SCHOO FRAMINGHAM, Mass, 
bp A only. bite Especial attention is 
ealled to hy oy new course of Household Arts. 
Fer catalogues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, 
Prineipal. 


TATE NORBAL SCHOOL, SaLem, Mass. 
Site 














sexes. For catalogues address ' 


J. ASBURY PITMAN. 








orca superintendent of schools, 
Batavia, N. Y.; M. Vincent O’Shea, 
B. L., ator iaec: of science and art of 
education, University of Wisconsin; 
J. M. Rice, Ph. D., editor of the 
Forum, New York city: Julia Rich- 
man, district superintendent of public 
schools, New York; Nathan C, 
Schaeffer, Ph. D., LL. D., state su- 
perintendent of public education, 
Pennsylvania: T. D. Sensor, state 
department .of public instruction, 
New Jersey; W. A. Stecher, G. G., di- 
rector of physical education in publie 
schools; Philadelphia; M. Bates Ste- 
phens, A. M., state superintendent of 
public instruction, Maryland. 


CENTRAL STATES, 
OHIO. 








DELAWARBE. The-alumni of Ohio ' versity of Wisconsin. 


about 150 alumni in New Bngland 
and most of these were present at the 
recent Boston reunion. The guest of 
honor was Professor Robert I. Fulton 
of Delaware, O., who attended as the 
representative of the university. The 
toastmaster was George R. Grose of 
Lynn. Those who responded to 
toasts were: Professor Robert I. Ful- 
ton, President William FE. Hunting- 
ton of Boston University, Dr. J. M. 
Barker, Dr. Samuel L. Beiler, the 
Rev. H. L. Torbett, the Rev. W. M. 
Mason, and A. F. Hughes. 


INDIANA. 


LAFAYETTE. Professor Thomas 
F. Moran of Purdue ‘Unive rsity has 
been elected president of the North 
Central History ‘Teachers’ Associa- 
tion; vice-president, Norman M. Tren- 
holme, University of Missouri; secre- 
tary-treasurer, George H. Gaston, 
Wendell Phillips High school. The 
following teachers were chosen as 
members of the executive board: Wil- 
liam Radenbaugh, Webster’ school; 
Miss Emily J. Rice, University of 
Chicago; Carl F. Pray, State Normal 
school, Milwaukee, Wis.: Miss Jen- 
nie Goldman, University of Missouri: 
Victoria A. Adams, Calumet High 
school; Dr. Lawrence M. Larsen, Uni- 
versity of Illinois; Karl F. Geiser, 
Iowa State Normal school, Cedar 
Rapids, Ia.; Wayland J. Chase, Uni- 


Henrietta Tracy Hallowell. 


In the early morning of Tuesday, 
April 7, Miss Henrietta Tracy 
Hallowell passed suddenly away at 
the home of Mrs. M. L. Tilden in 
Milton, Mass., with whom was her 
residence. To the hundreds who 
have attended the Milton High 
school within the past thirty years, 
and to the many others who have be- 
come close friends during Miss Hal- 
lowell’s long term of service as 
teacher, the event was a painful 
shock. So late as the recent vaca 
tion, a most enjoyable trip to Wash- 
ington with a party of friends had 
returned her in apparently usual 
health, and on Monday, April 6, she 
had resumed her school duties for 
the incoming term, without complaint 
of illness. But on Tuesday morning 
before rising, a sharp and short at- 
tack of heart trouble speedily cl 
her life, almost without warning. 

Miss Hallowell was a native 
Bangor, Me., daughter of Abner Rice 
and Saskia Clement Hallowell. Hay 
ing passed through the schools oi 
her native town to her graduation 
from its high school, she began her 
career as teacher in Bangor, but later 
accepted an appointment in the high 


Se d 


ot 


school of Gloucester, at that time 
under the superintendency of John 
Allard, who came a little later to 


Milton, and in 1878 Miss Hallowell, 
also, was transferred to the Milton 
High School, here to remain to the 
close of her life work. Her special 
ties were in general history, in Eng 
lish literature, and in German lan 
guage and literature, and in these 
subjects she made most thorough 
equipment. A student at Penikese 
under Louis Agassiz, in later years 
at the Harvard summer schools, she 
afterward spent a year abroad in 
gathering added enrichment for het 
teaching. She was also much inter 
ested in art, and in the lecture 
courses offered by the Boston Mu 
seum of Fine Arts. 


But it was not alone the sup: 
riority of her native endowment, nor 
the fine development of her powers 
which made her the teacher she was; 
she had, also, a rare gift of impre 
ing her own personality upon 
minds with which she came in touch 
and of conveying not onlv informa 
tion, but inspiration. Self-poised, 
self-moved, self-giving to the utter 
most, her dignity as unconscious 
her modesty, she moved in her quiet 
orbit, an exhaustless and resistless 
source of light, and warmth, a1 
power. It followed of necessity tl 
Miss Hallowell was alike prized by 
her school authorities as a scholar 
and a teacher, and valued and beloved 
by her pupils as an able instructor 
and a devoted friend. And her 
terest in civic and social welfare 
her to the town meetings with her 
boys, and made her, with her girls 
a member of the Milton Wom 
Club and the Milton Education So 
ciety. 

The schools of Milton were closed 
at noon of Thursday, April 9, and 
their teachers, pupils and graduates 
gathered at 2 o’clock p. m. for the 
funeral exercises in the First Con- 


eregational church of Milton Centre. 
The members of Miss Hallowell’s 
family and the many other friends 
whom her noble life had drawn to her 


added to the large audience which 
filled the church. The wealth of 
lovely floral tributes gave their 
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fragrant testimony to the regard 
which had inspired them. And a 
kindred expression of touchingly 
beautiful and sympathetic apprecia- 
tion was felt in the service of the 
officiating clergyman, Rev. Mr. Steb- 
bins of the First Parish. 

Miss Emma S. Morse of Quincy 
sang with rare feeling the choice se- 
lections, “Passing Out of the 
Shadows” and. “Beautiful Isle of 
Somewhere,” and led the congrega- 
tion in the well-beloved hymn, 
“Abide with me.” 

The burial took place on Friday 
morning, April 10, in the home ceme- 
tery at Mt. Hope, Bangor, Me. Miss 
Hallowell is survived by her sisters, 
Miss Susan M. Hallowell of Welles- 
ley College, Mrs. Henry A. Hart of 
East Dennis, Mass., Miss Lucy M. 
Hallowell of Quincy, Mass., and her 
brothers, Dr. Henry C. Hallowell of 
Quincy and Dr. Clement H. Hallo- 
well of Norwood, Mass. 


2 
4 


BOSTON THEATRES. 


KEITH’S. 

The combination of Easter Mon- 
day and Patriots’ day will find at 
Keith’s one of the most notable 
shows of the season, headed by that 
famous English comedienne, Alice 
Lloyd, whose vogue in New York 
surpasses that of Vesta Victoria. 
Miss Lloyd, who, by the way, is a 
sister of Marie Lloyd, who scored so 
heavily at Keith's earlier in the sea- 
son, is remarkably pretty and dainty. 
Her songs are notable for their 
brightness, snap, and swing. ‘“‘Look- 
ing for the Lovelight in Your Eyes,” 
her latest hit, is a distinct novelty in 
the song line, while “Splash me” 
will undoubtedly be whistled and 
sung by all who hear it. Charlotte 
Parry, the greatest protean actress 
vaudeville has ever known, is to play 
her remarkable playlet, “The Com- 
stock Mystery,” which has proven to 
be one of the big successes of the 
season. Bowers, Walters and 
Crooker, “The Three Rubes,” in a 
droll acrobatic skit; Barry and Wol- 
ford, known as “The Town Topic 
Tickle Talkers,” with a budget of 
bright cross-fire gossip; Great Scott, 
a former member of the London fire 
department, who performs some re- 
markable feats of balancing upon an 
unsupported ladder; Ethel Mc- 
Donough, the original “Girl Behind 
the Drum” of the Fadettes, a great 
local favorite; Black and Jones, two 
colored comedians, who are great 
dancers; Rennier and Gaudier, a pair 
of cheery comediennes; Deodato, 
with some original feats of leger- 
demain; Henry and Young, in a 
merry sketch; Sam Stern, character 
impersonator; and new kinetograph 
pictures will all have places on the 
program. <A_ pleasing feature for 
Patriots’ day, Monday, April 20, will 
be a special matinee, lasting from 10 
a. m. until 1 p. m., at which all of the 





principal acts on the week’s bill will 
be seen (excepting Alice Lloyd), and 
the entire orchestra will play. A 


special scale of prices is to be in 
effect, the best orchestra and box 
seats being only fifty cents, and the 
rest of the house in proportion. This 
performance should prove especially 
attractive to the young folks, afford- 
ing them a unique and diverting 
morning’s entertainment. 








TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


METHIN for nor cong | is the craving of many people, and continual temptations 
$0 are being held out tothem. Just now a good many teachers’ agencies 
are being started, and the managers, having no candidates to offer, have to resort to all 
sorts of inducements to get them. Commonest of all is free registration. “Don’t pay two 
dollars for registration,” they urge; ‘‘we will register you for nothing.’ Many teachers 
who recognize the worthlessness of the offer yet accept it because it costs nothing, they 
think. They are likely tofind that it costsa good deal; Last season thirteen of our can- 
didates who obtained their places through us andonly through our recommendation, had 
to pay duplicate commissions to irre- FO enrolled and notified them of the vacan- 
sponsible agencies which had got them cies while negotiations were going on 
unbeknowntothem For instance in May, 1904, Supt. Gorton of Yonkers came towur office 
to meet a dozen grade teachers whom we had recommended. Incidentally he said, 
‘**‘We may needa man for biology in the high school. Recommend a man and | will look 
him up, but don’t say anything to him.”’ e recommended W. L. Estabrooke of Kingston. 
In August he was asked to come to Yonkers and was appointed, but did not know 
till long after that he had got his place through us. Had he registered in a new agence 
because it didn’t cost anything, and had it nosedaround and discovered or NOTHING 
guessed and notified him of the place, it would have cost him $65, all for 


THE SCHOOL BULUETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 








rH BREW E R TEACHERS’ 
— 1% EB wee oS 


CHICAGO 


P . apsescingg eo > 2: TEACHERS’ AGENCY sthccs “ana Families 
and FOREIG N superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gevern- 
esses, for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call om er 


address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


The ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 278 Wabash Avenue, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


MOST LIBERAL TERMS. Large permanent patronage, Supply best Scho Js and Colleges 
everywhere. Twenty third Year Book contains valuable information, Address C, J, ALBERT, gr 











T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Avenue 


New York 
Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to col 


legos, publie 
and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wm. O. Pratt, Manager. 


PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work im 
High, Preparatory and Normal Schools and Colleges in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 


tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $6 to $70 per month ‘or further 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
101 Market St., * arrisburg, Pa., 1648 Glenarm St., Denver, Cole. 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining 
Positions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y¥. 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 
Henry Sabin 1908, 15th Season Elbridge H. Sabin 


During each year places teachers in at least 80 counties in Iowa, and in Minne- 
sota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, 
Montana, Washington, and Oregon, Last year showed an increase in every 
department. Write and see what we can do for you. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 

Des Moines, Iowa, 


™TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 126 seyiston Se. 
Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


James F. McCullough Ceachers’ Agencycsense3. 


Bui'di 
A Successful School and College Bureau Chiceas 
TEACHERS IN DEMAND, Register now for 1908 vacancies. 
NO REGISTRATION fee to pay until position is secured. Write us. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY °° *:.x‘nectom strode, Boston 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 














Manhattan Building. 














STUART:“ACENCY 


The only fully equipped Teachers’ Agency between 
New York and Buston. No Registration Fee March 36 Pearl St., Hartford, Ct. 
and April unless position secured. 








aa as te cae eee PEEETETO 
; 7 We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers i 
Winship ' pacing teachers in. $ 


: every part of the country. 
Teachers 
WM. F. JARVIS 


¢ Agency Long distance Telephone ALVIN F. PEASE. 


SOOOGSSSOOOSSOSSSSSOOS SCHOO SOSS SOOO OOSS SOOO OOOF 


29-A Beacon St. .. . Boston, Mass. 
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The typewriter user alfyays expects more and 
better service from the 


Remington 
Typewriter 


than from any other wniting machine. He 
has reason to, a nght to, and we want 
him to. 





Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 
New York and Every where 


Borate 


The 
Box that 
Lox 





At Easter Tide 


when custom decrees that men, and especially women, 
should look their best, the. raw spring winds cause much 
damage to tender skins and complexions. 


Mennen’s Borated Talcum 
Toilet Powder 


is then doubly necessary. It soothes and heals the skin, 
prevents Chapping, Chafing, Prickly Heat, Sunburn 
and all skin troubles of summer. After bathing and 
shaving it is delightful,and in the nursery indispensable. 

For your protection the genuine is put up in non-refill- 
able boxes—the **‘Box that Lox,”’ with Mennen’s face 
on top. Guaranteed under the Food and Drugs Act, 
June 30, 196. Serial No. 1542. Sold everywhere, or by 
mail25 cents. Sample free. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 


Try Mennen’'s Violet (Borated) Talcum Toilet Powder---it has 
the scent of fresh-cut Parma Violets. 























JUKES—EDWARDS 


A STUDY 


IN EDUCATION AND HEREDITY 
By DR. A. E. WINSHIP 


A book that should be read by every teacher, 
preacher, philanthropist, and statesman. The 
book, as Representative Brosius said, that in- 
fluenced the passage of the most remarkable 
bill that ever passed any State Legislature— 
an act to prevent the increase of idiocy and 
imbecility. (Pennsylvania H. of R. 51). 


Cloth, 50 cents — Paper, 25 cents 


New England Publishing Company 


29-A Beacon Street; Boston 








A Retirement Fund 
For Teachers 


BY FREDERIC ALLISON TUPPER 
Headmaster of the Brighton High School 
Boston 


A study of retirement fund plans now in existence 
and the results actually experienced in their working. 
Special attention is given to the retirement fund 
plan of New York, which is considered to be the best 
thus far devised. 

As a result of this study an outline bill has been 
drawn which will later be presented in the interest 


of Massachusetts teachers. 
Paper, $3 33 Price, 20 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 
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